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"Among famous places, busy marts and emporiums, PItaliputba will 
he the greatest ; (hut) three perils will threaten it^'fire, water, and 
internal *fr(/>."— Buddha's prophecy in the Tibetan and other 
Boriptores.^ 

Hbbculbs " was the founder qf no small numher of cities, the most 
renowned andgreatest of which he called Palibothba." — Dioddrua 
the Sicilian, Hist., iii, 8. 

THE <Palibothra/ of the GtreekSy P&faKputra, the ^City of 
sweet-scented flowers/ so famous in eastern legend and 
story, is historically of great importance. 

Although it was not one of the very oldest cities of India 
it was the seat of the most powerful ancient dynasties, and it 
has given us, through the narrative of a Greek ambassador to 
its court, our first fixed landmark in Indian chronology. 
Its buried ruins also doubtless still hide invaluable materials 
for reconstructing much of the lost history of early India, and 
especially for solving that important question as to the influence 
of the West upon the early civilization of Ancient India. 

* Mahaparinirvana tfw^ra.— Eockhill's **Life of Buddha," 128. Also Pali 
version Vinaya pitakam I, 26, transld. by Datids in "Sacred Books of East," XI 17; 
and Mahavagga, VI, 28, 7. 
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2 ■ '*'* • fttSTdRV OF pataliputra: 

In these enquiries unfortunately, owing to the almost 
total absence of anything like trustworthy information in the 
native ^histories' which consist mainly of tangled fable and 
conjecture of relatively modern composition, we have to work 
largely in the dark, and reconstruct even the outlines of the lost 
history, from other sources. We have to depend chiefly upon 
the testimony of inscriptions on stones, coins, etc., dug out 
of the ruins of the unknown past, and piecing together these 
fragmentary scraps of information by the inductive method of 
science, we have to supplement them by such stray references as , 
may be found in Greek, Persian, Chinese, or other contemporary 
history, and may only use the Indian legendary material to 
fill in where it can a few blanks provisionally until uiore con- 
vincing evidence is forthcoming. 

In the light of these researches, peering down the dark vistas 
of the past, we see that at the time of Buddha's visit, referred to 
in the above-quoted lines, — that is, somewhere between the fourth 
and fifth centuries before our era — JPdttalipufra was a small village 
on the south bank of the Ganges, and it was being fortified by the 
king of Rqfaffrha {Rajgiry as a post from which he might conquer 
the adjoining provinces and petty republics across the river. 

Standing at a point of such great oommerciftl a»d strategical 
importance, at or near the confluence of all the five great rivers of 
Mid-India,* namely, the Ganges^ the Gogra^ the Rapti^ the Gandak^ 
and the SaUj as seen in the accompanying map, and commc^nding 
the traffic of these great water-ways of the richest part of India, it 
quickly grew into a great city, as was predicted. 

Within about one generation after Buddha's visit the new 
monarch^ left the old stronghold of R^jgir^ on the eastern edge 
of the highlands of Central India, overlooking the rich Gangres 

1 AjItai^atbv. — He was son of BiiibisXba, and became king eight yeaxs before* 
Bttdpha's death:— TIbanItha's Tibetan Sitit, Indian Buddhism \ also Buddhist Scrip- 
tures. 

' At Fa Hian's yisit it was 1 yi>jan, or about 7 miles, below " the junction of the 
6 riyers:" see Appendii IV. 

• It was made the royal residence by UdItin, or UdatIsva, or Udataka, grandson 
of AllTA^ATBtr, according to the VSyu Ft^ai^a (Wilson, 467) and Sutta pifaka. 
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ITS FOUNDATION, AND GREEK INFLUENCES. 



Valley, and one of the hilly fastnesses to which the vigorous 
invading Aryans fondly clung, and transferred his seat of 
government out to the new city* in the centre of the plain. 
Thus when the conquest of all the adjoining and upper pro- 
vinces welded India for the first time into one great dominion, 
Pafaliputra became the capital of that vast empire. 

It is at this period, about 300—302 B.C., that we first get a 
trustworthy account of the city. This is from the pen of the 
Greek ambassador, and it is unique in supplying the first fixed 
date for ancient India by the contemporary references through 
Greek history. In this first authentic glimpse into ancient 
India, it is remarkable that the influence of the Greeks should 
be so manifest at its capital. 

The then reignuJg king, Chandra-gupta, or * SandrakottoSy^ as 
the Greeks called him,^ had, it seems, early come into intimate 
contact with the Greeks and into immediate relations with 
Albxakdeb-the-Gbeat in the Panjab, during the latter's iuTasion 
of Northern India in 326 B.C. According to the historians of 
the Macedonian,^ " this prince was of humble origin, but was 
called to royalty by the power of the gods; for having 
offended Alexander by his impertinent language he was ordered 
to be put to death and escaped only by flight ...... and 

collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians to renew the 
empire. In the wars which he waged with the captains of 
Alexander he was distinguished in the van mounted or an 
elephant of great size and strength. Having thus acquired power 
Sandrakottos reigned at the same time that Seleukos laid the 
foundation of his dominion."^ And Buddhist tradition places 
the original home of his family, the Mora or Mayiira (known 
to the Brahmans as ^ Mautya ') on the slopes of the Himalayas 

^ The identity of the * Sandrakottos* of the Greeks with Ohandba-gupta wm 
first shown by Sir W. Jones, AsiaticJe Besearches, IV, 11 (1796) ; and Wilpobd 
noticed {As, Res., V, 262) that the form used by Athen^us was even closer, namely, 
' Sandrakoptus,' The ' Androkottos* of Pitttabch is also this same X)er8on. 

^ As noted in Plittabch's Life of Alexander under name of * Androkottus/ also 
next note. 

» JX78TIK, XV, 4. 

a2 
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HISTORY OP PATALIPUTEA : 



in Northern India ;^ whilst another legend associates the Mayura 
raja and a «%?a.building prince of the Sakya race with the 
country over the Mora pass in' the Swat Valley,* whence I secured 
for the Indian Museum many Buddhist sculptures,* nearly all of 
which curiously bear the ^Mora^ symbol (a peacock) ; and certainly 
in this region, as these sculptures show, Greek influence was pre- 
dominant two or three centuries later. In keeping also with this 
alleged northern origin of Chakdra-gupta are the Brahmanical 
accounts, which refer to him as an outsider who with the aid 
of ^ armed bands of robbers' and associated with the Yavahas (or 
Westerns) overran and conquered India.* 

The Greek account of him and of the military despotism which 
he established thus pithily describes his relations with Seleukos 
NiKATOR, the immediate successor of Alexander:— 

<^ Seleukos NiKATOR first seizing -BaJyfow, then re- 
ducing Baktriane^ his power being increased by the first success : 
thereafter he passed into India, which since Alexander's death 
killed its governors, thinking thereby to shake off from its 
neck the yoke of slavery, Sandrakottos (i.^., Chandra-gupta) 
had made it free, but when victory was gained, he changed the 
name of freedom to that of bondage, for he himself oppressed 
with servitude the very people which he had rescued from foreign 
dominion. Sandrakottos having thus gained the crown held 
India at the time when Seleukos was laying the foundations of 
his future greatness. Seleukos waged war on Sandra- 
kottos* "until he made friends and entered into rela- 
tions of marriage with him,"* an3 "receiving in return five 

1 MahSvathso, Tumour, Introd. XXXIX. Two of the rail-bars of the Bharhut 
gtupa dating aliii«yst to Asoka's epoch are inscribed as the gifts of ThvpadIsa and 
•*GrHATiLA*8 mother," both of 'Mora hill. ' Miuen Tsiang's Becords (Beal) 1, 126. 

* Actes du Onztime Congr^M Intemat, des Orientalutes, Paris, 1897, Sect. I, p. 245. 
See also Asiatic Quarterly Beview (October 1895). 

* See fof»tnote, p. 6. 

» Jttstinus, XV, 4. This must have been in 813 B.C., as Seleukos returned to 
Babylon in 812 B.C., thus giving Chandba-gupta's accession as about 815 or 316 B.C., 
which is the first fixed date for Indian history. Cf, also Db. Hgbbklb's note in 
Centenary Kept. As. Socy. (Beng.), 87. 

* Appianus (Syriake, c. 55). 
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hundred elephants " ^ " and settling affairs on this side of India 
directed his march against Antigonus." • 

Seleukos sent his personal friend Meoasthenes as ambass- 
ador to Chandra-gupta's court at Pataliputra. That historian 
describes the city' as being about 9 miles in length. It was 
surrounded by a wooden wall, pierced by many towered gate- 
ways, and with numerous openings in front for the discharge 
of arrows, and in front a ditch for defence and as a city sewer. 
It had a population of about 400,000, and the retinue of the 
king numbered many thousands. It is remarkable that in 
describing in considerable detail the religion of the people he 
makes no reference to Buddhism,^ although Buddha had died 
about a century before ; and the Sanskritic way in which he 
spells the proper names, especially in the retention of the letter 
r, seems to show that the Pali form of' dialect was not in use, 
and presumably was later in origin, although it is customary 
to represent Buddha as speaking always in this dialect. 

This intercourse with the Greeks appears to have been closely 
maintained, for it is recorded that the son of SaSdrakottos, 
" Amitrochates (? Amitroffhatay and *8ophaga-senas'** reinforced 
the armies of Antiochos, the son of Seleukos, and of Anttgonus- 
the-Great with elephants*' in their wars with the Persians. The 
Greek account relates that this king of Pataliputra^ Amitro- 
chates, wrote to Antiochos asking the latter to> buy and send 
him sweet wine, dried figs and a sophist; and that Antiochos 
replied: ^^We shall send you the figs and the wine, but in 
Greece the laws forbid a sophist to be sold." \ 

» Stbabo, Geog. XV, 724, Bohn's trans. | » Justin XV, 4. 

' Megoithenit Indica, a critical collection of translations from the Qreek and Latin 
fragments of Megastlienes' lost work by Schwanbbce, Bonn, 1846, and partly translated 
into English by J. W. McCeindlb in his Ancient India, 1877 and 1893. Mboasthbnbb 
died 291 B.C. 

* The ' Sa/rmania* clad in the bark of trees were clearly Brahmanist Sramai^a 
ascetics as Lassbn recognised by Indisch. Alt., ii, 700. 

* Stbabo gives this name aa A.llitbochades — it was probably meant for th» 
Sanskrit title Amitra-ghSta or * Enemy-slayer.' Cf, Wilfobd As, Bes,, v, 286. 

* If this be intended for Subhagasena, it also would be an official title and not » 
personal name. — ^Lassbn, Ind. AU„ ii, 278. 

7 A THBKAios, XIV, tl.'-Ancieni India, ©d. 1893, p. 409. 
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6 HISTORY OP pataliputra: 

The pomp and chivalry, the intrigues at court and the battles 
fought around the strong fortifications of Pafaliputra in these 
early days are yiyidly pictured in an Indian drama, which, 
although only composed about the middle ages, seems to have 
been based on earlier books now lost.^ 

It was, however, as the splendid capital of the celebrated 
warrior-prince, Asoka (about B.C. 260), the grandson of Chandra- 
GUPTA, that it is most widely known. This greatest of 
Indian emperors, the Constantino of Buddhism, may almost 
be said to have made Buddhism a religion, that is to say, a 
real religion of the people. For previous to his day it seems 
to have been little more than a struggling order of mendicant 
monks, so few apparently in number about 300 B.C. that, 
as we have seen, the Greek historian does not even refer to 
them. When, howe\^r, Asoka was converted to this faith in 
his later life he made it the state-religion, and of a more 
objective and less abstract character, so that it appealed 
to the people in general, and he actively propagated it by 
missionaries and otherwise even beyond his own dominions. 
He was one of the most lavish devotees the world has ever 
seen. He covered his mighty kingdom, from Afghanistan 
to MyBorCy from Nepal to Gujerat^ with stately Buddhist monu- 
ments and buildings of vast sisse, regardless of expense. With his 
truly imperial, and ai'tistic instincts, so clearly derived more or 
less directly from the Greeks and Assyrians, his monuments 
were of the stateliest kind. His stupendous stupas or mounds of 
solid masonry to enshrine Buddha's relics or to mark some sacred 
spot are found all over India, and are almost like Egyptian 
pyramids in size. His colossal edict-pillars, single shafts of 
stone, thirty to forty feet in length and beautifully polished and 
sculptured, still excite the wonder and admiration of all who see 
them. How magnificent, then, must have been the capital of this 
great Indian monarch, who, as we^ learn from pome of his stone- 

* The Mudra Bakskasa, translated by Dr. H. H. Wilson, of the Ilidian Med'cal 
Serrice, in his Hindu Theatre, 
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cut edicts in the remoter parts of his empire, was the ally 
of the Greek kings Aktiochus II of Syria, Ptolemy of Egypt, 
AxmooNOS GoNATUS of Macedon, Magas of Cyrene, and Alex- 
ANDEB of Epirus, and how important for historical purposes 
are likely to be his edicts and other inscriptions in his own 
capital, which were seen there in the early part of our era, 
and are now in all" probability buried in the ruins of the old 
metropolis. 

The buildings previous to his epoch, as well as the walls of 
the city, seem all to have been of wood, like most of the palaces, 
temples and stockades of Burma and Japan in the present day. 
The change which he effected to hewn stone ^ was so sudden 
and impressive and the stones which he used were so colossal 
that he came latterly to be associated in popular tales with the 
giants or genii {yakshaf by whose superhuman agency it was 
alleged he had reared his monuments ; and a fabulous romantic 
origin was invented for his marvellous capital.^ 

It was possibly owing to Asoka's gigantic stone buildings 
that the Greeks ascribed the building of the city to Hercules, 
for they had several accounts of it subsequent to the time 
of Megasthenes.^ It is also possible that this legend of the 
giants may have partly arisen through Asoka having made 
use of sculptured figures of the giants to adorn his buildings. 
The two colossal statues of these * builders ' of his monuments, 
now in the Indian Museum, were unearthed in his capital, and 
bear their names inscribed in characters only a little later than 
his epoch,* The stone out of which they are carved is identical 



* See Appendix I. 

' The Atoka -atfadSfia, Bubnouf's Inirod h VEist, du Bnddhitme Indien, 373, 

* Appendix II. 

* D10D6BU8, writing in tke 1st Century B. C, bases part of his account on the 
narratire of Jambttlus, who after being seyen years in Ceylon was wrecked **upon the 
Sandy shaUows of India and forthwith carried away to the £ing, then at the city of 
* FolyhcftUa,* many days' jouSrney from the sea, where he was kindly received by the 
Zing who has a great love for the Grecians. * * * This Jambulus committed all 
these adventures to writing." — Sic, SUt, 1, II, c. 4. 

* Appendix III. 
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8 HISTORY OP PATALIPUTRA : 

with that of his pillars, and they exhibit the same high polish 
which is found on few Indian sculptures of a subsequent era. 

The influence of the West upon the Indian art of his time 
is especially conspicuous in the classic Assyrian and Greek 
conventiooal designs sculptured on his pillars; for example, the 
anthemion and honeysuckle friezes on the. capitals. Indeed, this 
fact, coupled with the excellence of the ^Workmanship, although 
these are the very first examples of stone sculpture found in India, 
leads to the probability that he employed Greek or Syrian artists 
in this work. Personally too he is said by a quasi-hiBtoTic Buddhist 
legend^ to have been governor for some years of Taxtla — ^that old 
city of the Panjab, three marches east of the Indus, where Greek 
influence was strongly established at Alexander's day. 

But before the dawn of our era the great city Pataliputra had 
decayed with the downfall of Asoka's dynasty and the transfer 
of the capital elsewhere, and the influence doubtless of some of 
the three ^perils' predicted for it — *fire, water, and internal 
strife' — for such purported prophecies often embody historical 
facts, recorded after the events have happened; and this might 
easily be the case in the present instance, as the earliest date 
for the very earliest extant Buddhist scripture is only about 24 
B.C.* 

Its position peculiarly exposed it to destruction by water. The 
fickle rivers, which called it into being, are ever shifting their 
channels in their oscillations through the broad plain. At one time 
caressing the banks, at another they tear the latter furiously to 

> Asoka-avadSna and the Tibetan Tinai^a, III, 92, state that ' Jit jljljl,' a natural son 
of BiMBAslEA (that is, about ^to generations before Asoka) went from Eajgir to 
Taxila to study medicine. 

' This is usually giren as 88 — ^76 B.C. by Max MOlleb and others, calculating from 
the Ceylonese data supplied by Tubnoub ; but Tvbnovb in his table (Mahawaikso, p. Ix) 
giVes the date on which the scriptures were first reduced to writing in Ceylon as 218 
years after Buddhism was introduced into that country by Asoka's mission. This 
mission, he shows, was sent in the 17th year of Asoka's reign. Now Asoka's reign is 
usually taken as beginning about 260 B.C., and the missioii must hare taken the greater 
part of the year to reach Ceylon. Thus we get the date 24 B.C. for the first manuscript 
copy of the Buddhist scriptures in Ceylon, and this is the source of the yery earliest 
•Pali versions now extant. 
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■ 

pieces, and then desert the place for many miles. Plague also 
may have played some part in the rain of the old capital, as it 
seems to have done at Gaur and olher of the later ^dead cities' 
of the Ganges during the middle ages. Glimmerings of in- 
ternal strife tempting foreign devastation seem to be had in the 
invasions from the south and by Scythians from the north about 
the beginning of our era. 

In the third to the fifth centuries A.D. it seems to have been, 
for a time at least, the capital of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
several members of which patronised Buddhism.^ In the fifth 
century, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim, JFa Hian, found it 
still a large town with many of Asoea's buildings in good 
preservation, and he gives a glowing account of their mar- 
vellously " elegant carving and inlaid .sculpture work." * It 
was still a seat of Buddhist learning with ^six or seven hundred 
monks,' and he resided there for three jears, copying rare 
scriptures which he had searched for in vain in Upper India. 

The next two centuries witnessed a rapid change for the 
worse. The Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang about 635 A.D. 
found the city and its buildings a mass of crumbling ruins and 
'^ long deserted ;" * though he notes that the monasteries, Hindu 
temples and ^^siupas^ which lie in ruins, may be counted by 
hundreds. There are only two or three remaining entire."* 
These latter also would seem even to have fallen into ruins, 
and on the extinction of Buddhism in India by the Muham- 
madan invasion in the twelfth century, even the very site 
and name of the city seem to have been generally forgotten. 

Thus, when European enquirers towards the end of the 
eighteenth century began unearthing the lost history of India, 



* The true date of these Guptas wasi discovered by PbiK01P Jout. Asiaiie] Socy. 
(Beng.), Ill, 116 ; VII, 976, 679, and has since been established by Flbbt and others. 
They were of the 'Lunar' race (the Mamyas were of the 'Solar'), and latterly changed 
the capital from FStaliputra to Kanauj (Pbiksep I, c, III, 116). 

« Lbgob's Travels of Fa Hien, p. 77. Appendix IV. 
See Appendix IV. 

« Idem 
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10 ^ HISTORY OF PATAUPUTRA: 

none eren o£ the most learned natiyes could giro any clae to 
its whereabcKitB. In this state of uncertainty many conflicting 
conjectures were hazarded as to its location. 

This lost city of the Ganges was supposed by some, from 
the meagre Greek accounts/ to be at such widely distant places 
as Allahdbady^ Rsjmahal near the junction of the Kusi River,^ 
Bhagalpur^ and elsewhere. Its true position seems first to have 
been indicated in a general way by Major Reknell about 
1783/ as being near the modem Patna; and Db. Buchanan- 
Hamilton, of the Indian Medical Service, in his admirable survey 
of PatKa about 1808 ascertained that the local priests of the 
place retained the oral tradition that the ancient name of 
the place was ^ Pifaliputraj though they could give no material 
proof for this, and even with their aid he failed to find any 
physical trace of that ancient city® after diligent search. This 
position for it was confirmed by the discovery in China of 
those remarkably detailed itineraries of the two Chinese Bud- 
dhist monks above mentioned, who in their pilgrimages had 
visited tiie town in the fifth and seventh centuries A.D., and had 
left descriptions of the chief sites in it and its neighbourhood. 

The geographical details supplied by these narratives ^•clearly 
showed thsvt the lost city must have been situated at or near 
Patna;^ and a local survey of the topography of that neighbour- 
hood disclosed the fact that the river Son had ^formerly joined the 
Ganges there, and Mr. Ravenskaw^ believed that the mounds of 

1 MsaASSCHByBS in his iidneiai^ placed it at 475 miles down the Ganges from its 
jnnotion with the Jamuna (t.0., at Allahabad) and 635 miles (6,000 stadia) from the mouth 
of the Gunges — ^Plimr as analysed hj M. V. de St. Mabtin in lltude sur le Geographic 
Oreoque, ^e., 1S2. 

' D'Antillb— i?»rfe V. de St. Mutim, op^ cit. 

' WxLFOBD, Asiatick Besearehes, V (1798) and XIV, 380 (X822). 

* W. Fbancxiin, Inquiry Concerning the Site of the Ancient Palibothra : 

London, 1815. 
« Memoir of a Map of JEKndustan, 1783. 

* Eastern India I, 87. 

' Translated into English and French by Julibk, Klapboth, Bbai, and others. 
8 V. St. Mabtin op, cit, and in Jvlibn's ' Memoires,' 1857, III, 872. 
» Jour. Asiatic Soc. (Beng.) (1845), XIV, 137. 
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SEARCH FOB ITS LOST SITE. ' 11 

Pinch'PahSri were the rained bastions of the old city, of which 
last, however, he could find no trace. Then the staff of the 
Archaeological Survey reported as the result of their search for it 
that ^^ Modern Patna consequently does not stand on the site of 
old Pa^Iiputra, but very close to it, the old city having occupied 
what is now the bed of the Gangee and pwhaps part of the great 
islands between Patna and Hajipur, on the opposite side of 
the river. All or abnoet all tracee of the ancient city nmet long 
eince have been swept away by the Gangeey^ Latterly, in 1878, 
the director of the archaeological survey, General Cunningham 
himself, to whose unique knowledge of Indian antiquities we 
owe so mu«h and who collected in his reports many references 
concerning FafaJiputrOj expressed his belief, as a result of hia 
subsequent visits to Paina^ that remains of the old city still 
existed at Chhoti and Panch Pahirij to the south of the railway; 
and within the manifestly too narrow limits of these mounds 
he thrust all Asoka's palaces^ the monuments and monasteries 
of the great city.^ The general opinion, however, prevalent 
amongst the local officers and other residents, who had deliber- 
ately searched for it, was that the site of the old city had been 
entirely washed away by the Qanges, and that not a trace of 
it remained. 

It was at this stage that I, impressed with the importance 
of recovering, if possible, for science and the history of civiliza- 
tion^ some of the monuments and records of this great lost 
city, took advantage of a hurried visit to Patna in. 1892 to 
satisfy myself as to the real state of matters. On exploring 
the place I was surprised to find that not only was the ancient 
site practically unencroached on by the Ganges, but that most of 
the leading landmarks of Asoka's palaces, monasteries^ and other 
monuments renudned so very obvious that I was able in the short 
space of one day to identify many of them beyond all doubt, 
by taking the itineraries of the Chinese pilgrims as my gpuide. 

1 « ArchflBological Surrey of India " Eeport, VIII. 24, 1878. 
Jdsm^BeportM ZI» 161«-160 (I881)i and ZV, pp. 1— • (188S). 
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12 HISTORY OP PATAXIPUTRA: 



These itineraries of devoted Chinese Buddhist monks, Fa 
HiAN, HiUEN TsiANG, and others, which were originally intended 
as guide-books to their fellow-countrymen in visiting the various 
sacred Buddhist spots, have afforded us the chief clue to 
recovering the ancient geogri^hy of India. Although they were 
written by simple pilgrims unprovided with a compass, their 
descriptions, distances, and directions have generally turned out 
to be marvellously trustworthy. Personally, after having tracked 
these itineraries for many hundreds of miles in the adjoining and 
other parts of India, I had come to place much trust in their 
general accuracy* 

On piecing together, then, these Chinese topographical 
accounts of Pataliputra (the texts of which are herewith attached 
for reference, as Appendix IV), and on projecting the details 
upon paper, we get- the annexed rough plan of the great 
capital. 

From it we see that all the chief monuments and palaces lay 
to the south of the old city, which itself fringed the right bank of 
i^e Ganges. It also is evident that the area of the chief monu- 
ments was bounded on the north and on the south by two great 
artificial mounds "like little mountains." The most northerly 
of these artificial hills was the hermitage "mountain" raised 
by AsoKA for his young and sole surviving brother. Prince 
Mahendra, who had become a Buddhist recluse and dwelt in 
Buddha's old cave in the "Vulture's Peak" in the far off 
hills of B&jgir. Asoka in order to keep his brother near him 
built for him, with gigantic stones, as reported in the pilgrim's 
accounts, an artificial hill with a cell in a ^solitude' to the north 
of and near the palace^ The most southerly of these great 
mounds was that formed by the clustered ruins of the five great 
stupas which Asoka built to enshrine Buddha's relics, and which 

HiUEN TsiANG described as "lofty at a distance they 

look like little hills." 

The first spot, therefore, to which I hastened on my first visit 
to Patna was the most northerly of the large mounds in that 
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PLAN I. 

Location of Monuments according to Chinese descriptions. 

(To face page 12.) 
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DieCfOTEBY OF ITS LOST SITE. 13 

towD) especially as it bore the highly suggestive title of ^the hill 
of the Buddhist mendicant monk/ namely, ^BhiJcna PaharV 

This * hill ' I found to be an artificial mound about twenty 
feet high and about a quarter of a mile in circuit, but consisting 
apparently of brick ruins, not stone, although three large 
blocks of stone, nearly a cubic yard each, lay on the surface, about 
a hundred yards to the north-east, and other large stones near 
its eastern base. But the most curious thiug which I found was 
that a rude image which stood on the top of the great mound is 
called ^The mendicant Prince' {Bhikna Kunwar). 

This image is over six feet high, and differs from the 
ordinary conical mound-idols of India not only in its great 
size, but also in that it has the shape of an elongated hillock 
deeply scooped out on its southern face to form two masses — 
a larger and smaller — ^with a deeper recess between them near 
the centre, from which latter point a track runs obliquely down 
to' the bottom. The whole contour conveys the impression of a 
two-peaked hill with a path running up obliquely from lie left to 
a cell between the two peaks, and it recalled to my mind the 
topography of the identical cave where Prince Mahendra had 
lived in the Rajgir hills, namely, the cave of the "Vulture's Peak" 
in the Rajgir hills. Indeed, it seemed as if not only did the 
tradition of the Prince's artificial hill still cling to this mound^ 
but the Prince himself under the form of his hermitage was still 
actively worshipped by the people of Patna^ in the same way 
as their ancestors in the Buddhist period must have worshipped 
or reverenced the actual hill and its princely recluse in Asoka's 
day.* This would be a remarkable fact in the history of image- 
worship if it proved true— namely, that the leading topographical 
features of the hill have been retained in a mud model after sp 
many centuries, notwithstanding that its mud requires frequent 
repair, and its present-day worshippers do not recognise that their 
image represents a hill at all; though this latter consideration 
counts for very little, as we know the tendency in Indian worship 

^ The offerings made in front are milk, rice, flowers and silk-thread. 

B 
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14 HiStORY OF pataliputba: 

to blindly perpetuate a form or rite mechanically once it hm 
become stereotyped. 

Be this as it may^ the important fact remained that I found 
here, to the north of the other great mounds at Pttftia, an 
artificial *hiir with some huge blocks of stone near its base, 
retaining in its names vestiges of the Buddhist period ; and the 
hames themselves denoting ^ the hill of the Buddhist Mendicant * 
and ^ the Mendicant Prince ;* Ihe historical mendicant prince of 
PdpUfutra having been, as we have seen, Asoka's brother, 
Prince Mahendra, whose artificial hermitage MiilP lay to 
the north of all the other great monuments of Asoka. 

From here I made my way, as straight as possible, to the 
great mound on the south of Pufnay bearing the highly sug- 
gestive title of Hhe fi^e hills' {Panch Pahariy see map also 
plan II), as it will be remembered that the most southerly of 
all the monuments of the ancient city was the group of the five 
great stilpa$ of Asoea, the ruins of which were described 
in the seventh century as being like ' little hills ;' and I found 
that they by their position, form, and traditions were without 
doubt the ruins of these very identical five ^siupasJ 

In this way, having fixed beyond doubt the fact that the 
most southerly mass of ruins of Asoka's capital still existed 
in much the same condition as in Hiuen Tsiang's day, and 
thSt the tradition of a mendicant prince still lingered in the 
neighbourhood of the most northerly of the extant mounds 
about two miles distant, and the intervening area, I saw, 
contained numerous inounds, with several sculptured slabs of 
AsokA's epoch lying about, under trees, or at wells, or plastered 
into ihe walls of buildings, it was clear that the chief sites 
within the limits of the old city were still practically intact, 
and had not been washed away by the Ganges or other river, as 
generally supposed, and that many structural remains of Asoka's 
city still existed. And as positive proof that this was indeed 
the old city, I discovered within the Jain temple (21 on map) 
an inscription (see plate VII) giving ' Pa^ali-pura^ as the name 
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DIJSCOVEEY OP ITS LOST SITE. 16 

of the place.^ This seems the first occasion on which the actual 
ancient name had been foand at or near Patna. 

Next day, I found that portions of the old wooden walls of the 
city us described hy Megasthenes still existed in this area* actually 
in situ! The great beams are found buried fifteen to twenty 
ftet below the present surface level, when the yillagers dig wells 
in particular places. On striking these great beams standing erect 
so many feet below the surface, the superstitious villagers, 
unable to account for the presence of the huge posts, usually 
abandon their attempted wells. But although the local tradition 
has thus been lost, I noticed the curious fact that the caste which 
occupies the small wards adjoining these old wooden walls are 
almost exclusively the Bow-men {^DhanuJc^)^ probably the 
descendants of the old soldiery who kept watch and ward over 
these battlements in ancient times ! 

I also by a hurried inspection of several of the mounds and 
villages found various fragments of sculptures and other con- 
firmatory details which led me to conclude that the modern 
viUage of Kumrahar (17 on map) covered the site of the greater 
part of the old palace, the remains of which latter were deeply 
Imried twelve to twenty feet below the surface ; and that the ruins 
of others of the ancient buildings existed at the various spots 
numbered on the accompanying map. As to the identity of 
some of these, I hazarded a few provisional conjectures, but 
I expressly added, *^ the real nature of most of these mounds can 
only be revealed by actual excavation." At the same time, I 
■pointed out that the necessary exploratory excavation must inevit- 
ably be very difficult and costly owing to the fact that most 
of the likely sites are largely built over or covered by Muham- 
madan graves, and because the old ruins lie deeply buried 
down in the debris of over twenty centuries, often with little 
or no surface-marking to indicate their presence. 

* Padali is the current Hindi form for the name of the flower ' Pa^ali;* the f is 
replaced bj d. For further details see Appendix IX, p. 89. 

' The existence of some beams seyeral miles away within the cit/ o£ Patna had 
been recorded by Mr. McCbindlb in 1877—Bee p. 21. 

b2 
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16 EXCAVATIONS AT PATALIPUTRA. 

These important results of my hurried two days' visit I 
reported at once to the Government ol Bengal, who forthwith 
printed and published my rough notes on the subject.* The 
great interest thus excited amongst European orientalists by the 
discovery that the exact site of Asoka's classic capital was still 
extant, and contained structural remains and probably invaluable 
historical inscriptions earlier than any hitherto known, led to an 
influential request being addressed to Government to make the 
necessary excavations at the spots indicated by me. 

To this, Government generously assented, and granted funds 
for the work. Unfortunately, however, these primary excava- 
tions, begun in 1894, when I was absent on sick leave, were 
misdirected. They nevertheless confirmed my identification of 
the Panch Pahari as being the ruins of great siupaSy and also the 
already known fact that at the Chhoti Pahari was a great stupay^ 
which from my later inspection in 1892 I was inclined to think 
might be the celebrated first and greatest of all the TQliQ-stupM 
erected by Asoka, as General Cunningham had latterly supposed. 

In 1 895 Government asked me to direct and supervise the 
excavations which they wished to be made at the sites which 
I had indicated as lying within ^ the old palace/ that is, the 
palace of the kings of the Maurya dynasty. Such excavations 
can only be done during the dry season, as it is only then that 
the level of the ground-water at most of the sites falls suffi- 
ciently to allow of the necessary deep digging. On visiting 
Patna for this purpose, I secured for the Calcutta museum 
all the various portions of Buddhist railings and other import- 
ant pieces of sculptures which were lying about or fixed 
in buildings in accessible positions, after I had gained the 
consent of their owners. I was fortunate also in obtaining 
for the local supervision of the proposed excavations, as I 
could not be present personally, the active assistance of 

' Diseov$ry of the exact site of PSfalipvtra and description of the superficial 
remainf, 1^92. 

f Cujii¥ix«RAM Areh. S. Sept., XJ, 168« 
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DISCOVERY OP QUASI-GREEK CAPITAL AND ASOKA-PILLAR. 17 

Mr. C. A, Mills, of the Public Works Department, who was 
then stationed at Paina. 

In May 1896 the exploratory trenches were commenced at 
the various spots pointed out by me at Kumrahary Bulandhi^ 
Bahadurpur^ and Rampur. Within a few days so many important 
sculptures and other objects were unearthed that I was telegraphed 
for to visit the excavations and advise further proceedings. 
Mr. Mills' telegram dated 22nd May 1896 was: — 
*'Have found stone carvings, beams, one coin supposed to be Chinese, 
.images, foundation of buildings, moulded biioks, stone pebbles, eto. Please 
eome by Saturday's mail if possible, as your advice as to further excavation 
is urgently needed." 

These sculptures, on inspection, I found included the mag^ 
nificent colossal capital of a distinctly Greek type — quasi-Ionic, 
figured in plate II. It was found twelve feet below the surface, 
on digging at a spot indicated by me in the Buland hi groYe of 
mango trees, where there was no surface-marking to guide me 
except a large rough stone with a peculiar legend attached to it 
like that related by Hiuen Tsiang in regard to Buddha's foot- 
print stone. This huge capital by its beautiful workmanship, 
material, and the depth at which it was found among«t ruined 
walls seemed manifestly of Asoka's period or very soon after 
it. And the immense importance of this find is that it is the 
most Grecian sculpture yet found in India^ excepting the capitals 
of Asoka's pillars and the *Indo-Grecian' statues and friezes of 
the Punjab ; and that it is found within the palace precincts of 
Asoka's own capital^ and is probably of Asoka's own age ! 

The other * finds ' thus brought to light were portions of old 
brick walls ten to fifteen feet below the surface, also ancient 
wooden bridges and piers or ^ ghats ' along the ancient moats. 
These remains afforded clues to further promising sites for 
exploratory trenches. And in one of these positions, which I had 
thus indicated, Mr. Mills, assisted by his surveyor, Ahmed 
HossAiN, had the rare good fortune in June 1896 to find (at 16 
on map), about ten feet below the surface, the broken fragments 
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18 EXOAVATIOKS AT PATALIPUTOA. 

of a gigantic pillar of Asoka, one of those polished colossal 
monoliths which that emperor set up and inscribed with his 
edicts when no rocks were near, and of which two existed in his 
capital at the time it was visited by the Chinese pilgrims* Frag- 
ments of nearly half of the whole pillar were recovered^ but 
these unfortunately bore no trace of the inscription. This 
missing portion or fragments of it will probably be found by 
further excavation near this place, for this seems to he the ori- 
ginal situation of the pillar, because the exposed fragments lie in 
the centre of a court bordered by rows of monastic cells, built of 
massive bricks of the old Buddhist period. The expense, 
however, of the deep excavations necessary for this purpose is 
almost prohibitive. 

The discovery of this pillar of Asoka supplied another most 
important clue to the topography of the ancient palace and city. 
But this could not be followed up immediately, owing to the 
onset of the rainy season and the occurrence of famine in 
another part of the province withdrawing Mr. Mills from this 
work. Ultimately about the beginning of 1897 a subordinate of 
the Public Works Department was sent to carry out my instruc- 
tions, but he only very partially followed them, and so advanced 
the research very little. 

In March last (1899) I was permitted by Government to 
visit Paina for a few days to report upon the whole question 
of the excavations there, and especially to show what had 
been achieved and what still remained to be done in the way 
of practicable excavation at the site of the old palace of Asoka 
and the . Maury as. I went very carefully over the whole 
ground several times; and this in itself was no easy matter, as the 
old site extends over several square miles, and is thickly built 
over in great part, freely intersected with tortuous stretches of 
water — old channels of the river Son — and barred by groves and 
clomps of trees which cut off the view. 

The result of this review of the situation, whilst confirming 
bretdly and in most particulars my original identifications, as 
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LOCATIOH AND B0UKDABIE8 OP CITT. 19 



m^e at. my two viaits in 1892, extends considerably our know- 
ledge of several important details, and especially so of the lioutfl 
of the palace and the position of its chief monuments, as will be 
seein in the accompanying map, plans, and photographs. 

In detailing these particulars I shall first consider the ques- 
tion as to the boundaries of the old city, then the extent and 
boundaries of the palace, and afterwards the sites of the chief 
individual monuments as far as can be ascertained at present. 



The City op Pataliputra: 
Its location and boundaries. 

The geographical position of the city is fixed, by the fore- 
going data, at a point somewhere in the immediate vicinity 
of the modem town of Pdtna. The old city stood on the south 
bank of the Ganges at the confluence of the latter river with 
another, called by the Greeks 'Erranoboasy^ a name apparently 
intended for the river Hiranydbahu or Son^ which formerly joined 
the Ganges here, and in the accompanying map I have indicated 
in green the present traces of the old channel of the SoUj which 
seems to be the river in question. 

As the city was recorded to have lain more than halt-a-mile * 
to the north of the palace, and as we have foimd vestiges of the 
palaC/O at the village of Kumrdkar (see map), I thus began my 

^ Steabo does not nftme this riyer» but Abbian, writing apparently from the 
same sources (Mboasthbnss), calls it * Erranohoasy which is usually considered 
to be intended for the Indian * Riranya-haha ' or * The Golden Armed/ a title 
yflneh Sir W. Johbs sh/owed lAdatic BesearcheSf lY, 10 (1796)] was an ancient nam^ 
of the rirer Son, and Colonel Wilfobd {idem, XIV, 880) quotes Patakjali as 
writing 'Pataliputra on the Son * {anu Sonam Pafalijmtra) also Ind. Antiquary, 
1873, p. 201). But Abbian and PtiVT enumerate both the * Erranobixu' an4 
'/Son 'as distinct riyers. It might also be intended for the Jliranyavati or The 
* Golden One,' which was a title of the Gandak or one of its branches at the time 
and place where Buddha died ; and the Gandak joins the Ganges opposite Patna at 
the present day. 

^ 'More than three li to the 49uth of this city' was the, great r^liC'Stupa which was 
'within the royal precincts/ Fa Hian— See Appendix IV. 
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20 ^ BOUNDABIES OF THE CITY. 



search for the boundaries of the old city to the north of that 
village. 

The form of the city, about B.C. 300, we learn from Megas- 
THENES, was a long parallelogram about nine miles in length, 
apparently fronting the Ganges. His description is as 
follows :— 

"At the meeting of this river (the Ganges) with another is situated 
* Palihothra^ a oitj eighty %iadia (9'2 miles) in length and fifteen (1-7 miles) 
in breadth. It is of the shape of a parallelogram and is girded with a 
wooden wall, pierced with loopholes for the discharge of arrows. It has. a 
ditch in front for defence and for receiving the sewage of the city.* This 
diteh which 'encompassed it (the city) all round' was six hundred feet in 
breadth and thirty cubits in depth, and the wall was crowned with 670 
towers and had four-and-sixty gates." ^ 

In the seventh century A.D, the ruins of Asoka's city were 
still 12 to 14 miles « "in circuit: although it is waste and desolate, 
the parapets of the walls still remain." * 

Such a long strip of high-lying and densely-inhabited land 
we still find in the direction and general position here indicated 
namely, about half-a-mile to the north of the village of 
Kumrahar which latter is a part of the old palace. It stretches 
from Bankipur on the west to beyond Patna city on the east 
about eight miles in length, and it is bounded on three sides 
by deep moats and on the fourth or north side by the Ganges. 
The ^ moat ' on the south side, averaging about 200 yards in width 
and still retaining water for the greater part of the year, is an old 
channel of the Son^ the same which had been utilized in its eastern 
portion by the Muhammadans as the southern moat to their 
fortifications at Patna (see map). On the west are several moats 
representing probably reductions in the size of the city by 
encroachments of the river or otherwise. 



» Stbabo, XV, i, 85-86; McCrindle's A.L, 67. 

' Abbian Indica 10; McCrindle, 68« 

3 •' About seventy «, " Hiubk TsuKa's Life (Beal), p. 101. 

* Idem, 101. 
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Within the oblong tract thus demarcated, Pafna 'city' 
seems without doubt to occupy part of the site of the ancient 
Pafaliputray and at its high south-west comer stood, in my 
opinion, the village of Pafali {^ Pafali-grama^) which formed the 
nucleus of the ancient city. The popular shrine of the * city- 
goddess ' (Pdtan Devi) further to the west doubtless also stands 
on part of the old city, together with the higher lying ground 
by Bhikna Pahari towards Bankipur. The western border of the 
city cannot, however, be defined at present, even approximately, 
owing to the land there having been so much cut up by the swirl 
of the Ganges and Son rivers. Nor can the eastern limit be 
indicated with certainty; for the line of beam-palisades dis- 
covered at the place marked (* *) on the map does not show 
whether it defined the extreme eastern border of the city or 
merely bounded an arm of the moat. 

In attempting to trace and map out the boundaries of the old 
city, our most trustworthy, guide, in the absence of superficial 
walls, or their indications, would obviously be the lines of this old 
buried beam-palisade, if we could find them. The first notice of 
the fact that vestiges of these old walls still exist was recorded 
in 1877.^ They were found in the heart of the modem town 
of Paina at the point above mentioned and here detailed : — 

"During the oold season 1876 whilst digging a tank* in Sheikh Mithia 
Oharij a part of Patna almost equally distant from the chauk (market-plaoe) 
and the railway station, the ezoavators, at a depth of some 12 or 15 feet 
below the swampy Burfaoe, discovered the remains of a long briok wall 
running from north-west to south-east. How far this wall extended beyond 
the b'mits of the excavation— (which latter was) probably more than a 
hundred yards — ^it is impossible to say. Not far from the wall and almost 
parallel to it was found a line of palisades, the strong timber of which it 
was composed inclined slightly towards the wall. In one place there 
appeared to have been some sort of outlet for two wooden pillars rising to a 
height of some 8 or 9 feet above what had evidently been the ancient level 
of the place and between which no trace of palisade could be discovered 
had all the appearance of door or gate-posts/' 

^ J. W. McCbindlb» Ancient India ae deecrihed by Megaethmiee, p. 207. 
' :^^ow oalled < Mangle Sahib's talao.' 
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Further tracoa of these old wooden walls were found by 
me in 1892 at several places^ one to. three miles dists^t, and 
in every c^se the tops of the beams^ were over 18 fpet belpw 
the present level of the ground. The firat of these .is at th^Q 
spot marked^ *19 on the map. This point is about 200 yards 
to the north of the sacr^ well called ^Affamkuan^ and near the 
weateni border of the village. Tuhi Mmdi^ by the side of a moat 
which is called by the older villagers ^The Emperor's Moat^ 
{Mokbijpajkhandq). Here a cluster of about twenty-five to thirty 
bejims were exposed, in digging a tank about thirty years ago, 
aTidthey remained visible for several years: pome were carried off 
for, firewood. I saw % portion of one of the beams and found it 
to.be aa/ treiC^ about two » feet in diameter, and though dark i» 
colour marvellously well preserved. I also found that by the side 
of these beams the villagers he^d recently exposed the top of a 
he,ap of. large, roughly splijitered stones, each abo^t two feet in 
diameter, a^d piled as if; to prevent the beapas . from becoming 
uTidqrmined by the wAter. T!his wae^ probably the rite of on.9 of 
those numerous wooden towers mentioned by Meqasthenes at an 
inlet, (door or caij^l), leadi|^g into the town from tiie south, or 
an outpost of. the palfice. 

The two^ other points where I found, portions of the beam- 
palisfide still in ^ifu are at *13 and *24: on map, of which 
particulars will be giyeu presently with reference to the palaoe 
boundaries. 

The structure of the palisade was probably similar to that 
figured in one of the friezes I obtained from the Swat valley, 
depicting the wooden fortifications of Kapilavmtu and dating to 
about the 1st century of our era, when the traditional appearance 
of the old wooden walls had doubtless not been forgotten. In 
a portion afterwards traced^ to the south of Bulandhd, the 
beams averaged 18 to 20 inches in diameter and appeared to 
be arranged in a double Une, the one about 6| feet distant 
from the other; and the individual posts seemed connected by 

' Shorea robusta. | » By Bkbn Purnacliandra. 
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transverse planks. The space between the double row of beams 
was probably filled with earth. 

No farther vestiges of the walls, wooden or brick, of the old 
city have yet been reported, though I have no doubt that any 
resident of Banker who kept an outlook on the wells, drains and 
tanks which are constantly being dug thereabouts would obtain 
many more. 

Nevertheless from the general indications^ now available it 
seem& fairly clear that relatively little of the ancient site has 
been cut away by the Ganges, probably less than half of the 
river frontage of the city. This river while habitually carrying 
away the land bodily for many mile& in width to the north ^ 
appears to have spared the site of Pifalymtra in great measure. 
It bends northward at Ban&tpur, which name indeed means ^ the 
town of the (river-) bend.' It is curious, however, to find that 
the great fair of this part of Mid-India is held, not at Patna^ but 
on the sands opposite to it, on the nortibem bank of the. river at 
the confluence of the Gandak^ which place curiously is called 
Sonpur. This, however, can scarcely refer to the river ^ JSSn^^ as 
it is on the opposite side of the Granges and is far from the 
ascertained site of ihe mommxents of Pataliputra.^ 

The greatest monuments of Pataliputra^ however, we are 
informed by the Chinese pilgrims, lay to the south of the city 
and chiefly within the Palace precincts. 

' " ■^ >l '-■ < 1 '• f i II ' - ■ — ■ ■' I ■ ■ » r-» I . ,- 

* This is weU iUustrated in the following extract from a recent newspaper article 
on tke eneFoadunents of the riyer at Palasi opposite Patna : — 

"The Granges. here will one day leave the landing ghat hal|-a-niile from the xirof 
while a few days later it will cut the ghat and railway sidings away; another time a" 
sand bank' will suddenly appear in mid channel, and the authorities will have to find a 
n«w«hannelfortheir ferry steamer; that, perhaps, means a deviation of three or four 
miles, which makes a considerable difference in the time-table. This may remain open 
for a few weeks, and then gradually fill up again, and a new channel has to be found. 
This is Mother Ganges' oldest and most favourite amusement." 

' Another name on the north bank which appears to me to possibly presayve oa^ 
of the old names is that of the ghat or embarking place opposite the Bankipur end of 
Patna. The old name of this part of the country was according to the Greek' account 
• Frost,' which was interpreted by Surgeon Wilson, the great Sanskritist, a^ represent- 
ing the Indian word PracA^a, or 'Eastern/ and this very probably is its real meaning. 
Still it seems worth noting that the opposite embarking place for Patna is called 
the ferry of * Palan ' or * Farasi.' 
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The Palace. 

The old palace, as containing within its grounds the chief 
ancient monuments, is therefore of more importance for us than 
the city itseK. And we have the positive satisfaction of having 
found part of its ruins beyond all doubt. 

It stood, according to the Chinese records, "to the south of the 
city," ^ from which one of its chief monuments (the great relic 
stupa) was more than 8 /i, that is, over half a mile. And the dis- 
covery of the broken il^oAa-pillar and the position of the great 
stupa (28 on map) and the other sculptures and ruins of buildings 
disclosed by the excavations confirm my identification that Eum- 
rahar village covers a principal portion of the palace ruins. The 
tradition also of its villagers gives this place as the residence 
of the old rdja of the country, and especially of Vikeamaditya, 
who was one of the * Imperial Guptas' kings of Pataliputra 
about A.D. 400, and the oldest rdja of which they had heard. 

What the size of the palace was is not stated either by the 
pilgrims or in any other published record that I can find. But 
to accommodate so many large monuments in addition to the 
retinue of such a mighty Eastern potentate and soldier as Asoka 
was, it must have been of very large extent. 

The ^carnp' of Sandrakottos, as described by the Greek 
ambassador, contained 400,000 men. Of such a large army, 
only a fraction would likely be quartered in the palace or even 
in the city permanently ; but its vast number conveys some idea 
of the large size of the palace itself. So also does the Greek 
description of life in the palace and the stately processions from 
it on business and pleasure, and the references to its large 
grounds and pleasure gardens.* 

" The care of the King's person is entrusted to women, who also 
are bought from their parents. The guards and the rest of the soldiery 
attend outside tho gates of the Boyal apartments. The ESng may not 

1 See p. 72. 

s One of the pleasure gardens within the Palace in Asoea's day is said (1) to 
hare been named ' Bativaddhana* ; see MahavamsQ Turnour, 41, also Appendix YII. 
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Bleep during the daytime, and bj night he is obliged to change his oouoh 
from time to time iivith a view to defeat plots against his life.^ 

^^TheEing leaves his palace not only in time of war, but also lor the 
purpose of judging oauses. He then remains in court for the whole day. 
Another purpose for which he leaves his palace is to offer sacrifice ; a third 
is to go to the chase, for which he departs in Bacchanalian fashion. Crowds 
of women surround him, and outside this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked off with ropes, and it is death for man and woman alike to 
pass within the ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the procession 

Of the women, some are in chariots, some on horses, and some 

even on elephants, and they are equipped with weapons of every kind, as 
if they were going on a campaign." ' 

Although tiie precise boundaries of this great palace cannot 
yet be defined with any certainty, ovdng to the want of 
inscribed records in situy and there being little on the surface 
to indicate the ruins underneath; still from the fact that we 
have found several fixed points (notably *the five TeUc-siupas 
and the mounds of ruins' immediately to the north of these) 
and some of the actual monuments (the great stupa, portions 
of two old stone-railings, the Asoka-^iUaXy &c.) we may from 
these and the general topography provisionally consider that the 
palace stretched from Chhoti Pahari (26 on map) to Kumrahar 
with a north-western extension through Bulandhiy Sandalpur^ 
BahadurpuVy even as far as Pirthipurj and that the ruins on 
which the ^ Dargah^ (4 on map) now stands probably represents 
a detached northern portion of the palace on the way to the 
Ganges, . This would give the Palace and its surrounding build- 
ings and grounds an area of over four square miles, with a 
somewhat sinuous outline towards the south, bordering the old 
channels of the river Son. The line of very old ruined 
foundationi? which stretch almost continuously from Chhoti 
Pahari to beyond Bulandhi shows that by Asoka's time, what- 
ever it may have been in Buddha's day, no large channel of 
the Son flowed in between. 



» Stbabo XV, i, 46—49 : McC, 86. 
3 Stbabo XV. 1, 63—56 : McC, 72. 
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In searching for traces of the boundaries of the old palace, 
I found what are evidently parts of its old wooden * walls' 
or palisade in two or three localities. .Firstly, north-west 
of Kumrahar at the point (marked *2 on plan II) where in 
1892 I had recorded one beam, further digging here exposed 
about sixteen feet below the surface, a line of several erect 
beafns ronning east and west. The beams were of dul wood, 
about eighteen feet long by 14''Xl2'', and they evidently 
formed the northern boundary of a canal or old armlet of 
the Son. Again at ^20 in plan II, about a quarter of a mile 
east of Chhoti Pahari^ in line with and due south of the clump 
of beams at TuUi Mandi already referred to as forming part 
probably of the city walls, I found a similar group of enor- 
mous beams about eighteen feet below the surface.^ The 
posts are clamped together with bands of iron. This seems 
to have been a pier or the foundation of a tower, and' is on 
the western border of a very old site now called Kharutmm^ 
where the debris of broken clay cooking vessels extends down 
for fifteen to twenty feet. Another erect beam was lately 
found on digging a well in the field close to the south-west 
Comer of Kumruhar. And at Rampur other beams were 
found which, however, seems more for draimtge purposes than 
for defence.* 

From the disposition of these beams and the topography 
of the country with reference to the Son channels, and the 
results of the excavations so far made, it would seem that 
iihe palace covered this large area to the south of the city, 
from which it was cut off by water-channels, of which 
jgmaller armlets seem to have penetrated the palace-grounds, 
and that both the palace and these water-channels were forti- 
fied by palisades. I have already noted the curious fact 
that the eastern border of this ancient stronghold is at the 
preseilt day almost exclusively inhabited by the ^Bowmen' 



^ In a field belonging to Megliu Koiri. 
' See after— p. 41, 
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caste, probably the descendants of the old palace guard of 
archers. I may also mention in this respect that these 
villages have built on the outskirts of their hamlets special 
' wrestling-grounds/ bricked and plastered platforms where the 
'Bowmen' youth nowadays indulge in friendly riyalry Iheir 
martial (?) instincts. 

Excavations on the site op'tbe Palace. 

As the important ruins of these ancient times are so deeply 
buried in the dust and rubbish of subsequent centuries, it is neces- 
sary ' to resort to excavation in order to recover their vestiges. 
This operation reveals the interesting fact, as in digging into 
the older peat-mosses in Europe, that there is a chronological 
stratification, where each, generation has left its own record. 

This is especially evident in the fragments of pottery and bricks. 
On penetrating the thin superficial stratum of the present day 
with its fragments of bricks of the ordinary European proportions 
— as this standard employed by the Government Public Works 
Department is everywhere imitated by native builders, less than 
a foot brings us to the thin biscxiit bricks of the Muhammadan 
period. On going further down we find the bricks become larger 
and larger during the earKer mediaeval period, till at the depth of 
twelve to fifteen feet we reach those usually found in the buildings 
of AsoKA^S age, measuring sixteen to eighteen inches in length 
by ten to twelve in breadth and two to three inches in depth. 

The rise in the general level of the country and of the beds of 
the rivers has been so great that many of the ancient buildings are 
covered now by open fields. Thus at Kimrahar and around it most 
of the old buildings, monastic and other, are found deep beneath 
fields bearing crops of potatoes, pulse, and rice, and.without 
practically any surface indications of their presence. 

This rise in the surface level of the ground is partly due to 
the ruins of buildings, the accumulation of the refuse of villages, but 
mainly and chiefly to the silt deposited by the river floods, and also 
I think to a considerable extent to the dust caught and held fast 
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by grass and weeds. The rate of this deposit as indicated by the 
depth at which the old remains are found would give about 
eighteen to twenty feet in abou^ twenty-two centuries or less than 
one foot in a hundred years.^ An interesting geological fact is 
that pebbles are found thus far out from the hills at a depth 
of about twenty feet* 

But all this silting and coyering up of the ancient surface tends 
to reduce the prominences and depressions in great measure to one 
dead level and effectually masks the ruins underneath, rendering 
their recovery a task of extreme difficulty. In this way one has 
to work almost entirely in the dark on the lines of a scientific 
research, and be ever on the alert to recognise clues when they 
present themselves and follow them up duly without destroying 
any structural vestiges. Besides this, the great depth to which 
the excavation must be carried to reach the ancient ground level 
takes much time and is very costly. 

The first spot at which I commenced excavations was at 
Kumrahar (II on plan II), where that ancient pillar carved in 
deep relief had been found, inside the courtyard of the owner of 
that village. Shaikh Akbam-ul-Haq. This gentleman had oblig- 
ingly presented to me for Government portions of a Buddhist 
railing and a few other sculptured stones which he or his ancestors 
had xmearthed in digging wells or house foundations hereabout, 
and he at my request permitted his courtyard to be incised deeply 
in several directions. These trenches were carried down to over 
twelve feet by Mr. Mills, but besides the fact that they showed 
that the whole thickness of that stratum was composed of broken 
bricks and plaster, which had frequently been dug over, they 
revealed no structural remain, except a winged ffriffin sculp- 
tured in white sandstone, 30 inches long.* It may be 
noted that griffins, although met with in Assyrian sculpture, 

^ A fiomewhat similar rate ^ras also found in respect to tke excayation of the old 
fort at Calcutta by Mr. C. B. Wilson. The remains of the previous century were found 
a little over one foot below the present sur&ce leyel. 

^ Now in the Indian Museum* 
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Actual Position of the BuinSt 

(To face page 28.) 
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ANCIENT SCULPTURES AND BUILDINGS, 29 

are also specially referred ta by the old Greek authors in their 
account of ancient India.^ 

The carved pillar which was unearthed here some years 
ago^ bears on its two opposite sides the Kfe-sized figure of a 
female in the old style, possibly of Asoka's epoch, and resembling 
generally the reliefs with the giantesses (Yakshini) in the Bharhut 
railings.* Her uplifted hand grasps the branch of a tree bearing 
fruit somewhat like the jack-fruit,* and the sides are gracefully 
decorated with clusters of plantain® and mango^ fruit. 

A large i wall was struck about twenty yards to the west of the 
court-yard (11, plan II), at six feet below the surface. It ran north 
and south, was 3^ feet thick, and its bricks were of the earlier 
mediaeval kind, measuring \W X 10" X 2". Its foundation was 
reached at 8 feet below surface. It formed portion oi a large 
building, possibly a vihara^ with a plastered brick pavement 
some yards further north, but nothing else noteworthy was found 
on carrying the trenches down to the mud-level. The whole site 
here consists of traces of brick foundations, which have been 
repeatedly dug into for bricks for building purposes ; and on a 
little mound (at the point X .10 on plan II) lies the coping stone of 
a Buddhist railing (plate I). This latter point is about a hundred 
yards south of the place where were found the fragments of the 
great /l5(?^a-pillar, to be described presently. 

^ ** Four-footed birds about as large as wolyes, haying legs and claws like those of 
the lion and covered all oyer the body with black feathers, except only on the breast, 
where they are red" (Ktesias — ^McCrindle's transL, p. 17). Its beak is like an eagle's 
(4rf.,p.44i). 

2 It is now worshipped in the adjoining Hindu village of Nayatola, 

' Especially the one inscribed Chulakoka Devata in OiTNNiNGHAir's "Stupa of 
Bharhut," pt. xxiii,673. Were it not for the fact that a variety of such figures in various 
attitudes occur in the Bharhut sculptures and the fact that in ihis case both the left and 
right hands are uplifted on different sides, the figure by itself might be taken as intended 
for Maya — Buddha's mother in the conventiojial birth-scene. 

< Artocarpus iniegrifolia. Major D. Prain, the Superintendent of the Botanic 
Garden, Calcutta, who has kindly examined the photograph, suggests that the tree may 
be intended for the Indian Screw-Pine (Fandanus^ odwatissimus, Linn.), although, as 
he remarks, the thorny character of the latter would prevent it being grasped as in tho 
sculpture. This Screw-Pine, the fragrant KetaJca, or * dust-flower,' DhulUpushpika, or 
Qagan-dhul is sacred to Vishnu and Krishna {Pharmacographia Indica, iii, 536). 
^ Musa sapientum. [ Mctngifera Indica. 

e 
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South of the landlord's house, about thirty yards, I sank a 
well at the spot (12 on plan II), where according to a village 
tradition ther.e was a subterranean masonry passq,ge leading for 
several hundred yards in a north-westerly direction. After some 
difficulties, as the excavation at the spot originally pointed out 
showed no structure even at eighteen feet depth, I had to 
retire to allow the zanana women to be brought out to indicate 
the proper spot. This was reached by lateral mining, and a 
structure of large bricks was revealed twelve feet below the 
surface with a cavity partly faced which looked as if it might be 
a passage. But objections were raised to further undermining 
of the houses over it, so that it could not be ascertained whether 
there was an arch, and the interesting question of this subter- 
ranean passage remains unsolved. Although now so deeply 
buried, it was probably once a building above ground, and 
curiously, while the village legend says, the passage leads to the 
Dargahy about a mile to the north-west; there is also at the 
latter place a subterranean passage twenty feet below the surface, 
and also running north-west, in the direction of Bhikna Pahari} 

The most important find of all, perhaps, at these excavations 
at Kumrahar was the discovery of a broken ^«t?Aa-pillar in the field 
at its north-west comer (9 plan II) between the Chaman and 
Ealu ponds, and adjoining the Grand Trunk Road and railway 
line. There was no surface indication here except that I noticed 
the villagers were digging out some large bricks (IS'^x ll^'^xS''), 
evidently of the Buddhist period, from rather superficial ruins 
bordering the south side of the latter pond; and in conse- 
quence I asked Mk. Mills to cut an exploratory trench across 
this high field. In doing this Surveyor Ahmad Hossain, who 
has rendered me much valuable and painstaking assistance 
throughout this enquiry, found on the 1st July 1896 a large 
fragment of a colossal A^oAa-piUar twelve feet below the surface at 
the site marked B on annexed plan III. It was a vertical sectioa 
of the shaft, three and-a-half feet long and nearly two and-a-half 

^ Seo p. 43 for further details of this JDargah passage. 
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Environs of Asoka Pillar. 
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COLOSSAL PILLAR OF ASOKA. 3l 
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feet in diameter, giving a circuinfetence of about 7 feet 7 inches. 
It lay in the north-west comer of a rectangular wall built of the 
above-noted large bricks, and it rested on a stratum of broken 
pieces of bricks and mortar, together with numerotis other 
splinters of its stone. The two walls enclosing it, which were 
struck ten feet below surface, also rested on the same foundation, 
so ihey evidently were built after the destruction of the pillar. 
Further digging exposed two other similar large fragments at 
the spots marked A and B on plan III, at ten and twelve feet 
respectively down, together with about a cart load of sharply 
shivered chips of the pillar. These were scattered over the 
old surface level, averaging about twelve feet below the present. 

Unfortunately none of the portions found bore any inscrip- 
tion, and the onset of the rains put a stop to further search for the 
season. Renewed search in the following year (January 1897), 
beyond recovering several more uninscribed fragments, including 
one at D, added nothing new. Nor was the base of the pillar 
found as evidence of the exact original site. 

The missing inscribed portions of this pillar, I am still 
hopeful, may be found by further thorough examination of this 
plot and its neighbourhood— if not the whole inscribed part, at 
least a portion of it, also let us hope the base of the pillar so as 
to fix the original position exactly. For the symmetrical position 
of the site where the broken pieces of the pillar were found, 
namely, between the two old ponds ^ and adjoining the mass of 
mediaeval brick buildings on the south side of southerly pond, 
where too lies the coping stone of a Buddhist railing, and the 
rows of brick cells on either side fringing both ponds, even 
although these cells seem to have been built in mediaeval times 
after the destruction of the pillar — all these considerations seem to 
favour the view that hereabouts was the original site of the pillar, 
and that this was one of the two Asoka-pilleim seen and described* 
by the Chinese pilgrims. 

Which of these two pillars may this one be ? The first and 
most southerly pillar stood at the side of the great reliC'StUpa 

c2 
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(see plan I) by the side of the stone bearing Buddha's foot- 
prints, and over half -a-mile south of ^ the city.' It was ' about 
30 feet high'^ and of great circumference,* and it bore at Hiuen 
TsiANa's visit a "mutilated inscription." 

The other and more northerly pillar was ' to the north side 
of the palace,' ^ 300 or 400 paces north of the first pillar, says 
Fa Hian, and it was ^several tens of feet high'* or 'more than 
thirty feet ' ^ ' with a lion ou the top of it. On this pillar there 
is an inscription recording the things which led to ihe building 
of Ni-li^ with the number of the year, the day, and the month.' 
But by Hiuen Tsung's day the hell-legend^ had been grafted on 
to this site, and this pillar was shown to this pilgrim as marking 
the site of the place of torture which Asoka is alleged in the 
later myths to have built before his conversion to Buddhism. 

Although in the absence of the inscription the identity of 
this pillar cannot be stated with certainty, there seems a 
probability, when we work back from Punch Pahdri as our 
fixed point, that it is the northernmost of the two, or the ' Nili ' 
or 'hell '-pillar. 

Still there remains the possibility that it may be the pillar at 
the foot-print stone, and in favour of this view is the fact that I 
found that a great stone lying in the Bulandhi grove, about 150 
yards to the north-east, had attached to it exactly the same legend 
as was related to Hiuen Tsiang in regard to the mutilated stone 
with Buddha's foot-prints : indeed, this was related to me in that 
pilgrim's very words. Moreover, about 50 yards to the south is 
the coping stone of a Buddhist railing of perhaps the most primi- 
tive type yet found ; and the cross bars of the railing (plate I) 

1 Becords-^u, 91, and Life of H, T«»aw^— Bbal, 102. Pa Hian says ' abont 
3 chang high/ which Beal translates as 35 feet, and Legge as 'more than 30 cubits 
high/ p. 80. 

s The circumference according to Fa Hian was one and-a-half chang, which Beal 
translates as * 18 feet.* 

3 Record9—ii, 85 and Life of H. Tsiang, Beal, 102. 

• Secords — ii, 85, about 3 chang — Fa Hian. 

• Fa Hian — Legqb, p. 80. 

• Id. 80. 
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were unearthed in digging a well about 100 yards to the east 
of the fragments of the pillar, and several others are worshipped 
in the small temples in the immediate vicinity. But if this be the 
southerly pillar near the foot-print stone and the great veMc-stupa^ 
where are the remains of the latter ? The only mound here which 
suggests a possible stupa is that on which the mosque stands to the 
north-east of the Kalu pond. This might account for the disap- 
pearance of many bricks and stones, also the fact that the present 
grand trunk road, which was also the road for the Pathan soldiery 
in the Muhammadan period, passes directly through this site, and 
also the highly embanked railway line, any one or all of which 
may have used the large brick ruins near as a quarry for road- 
metal. 

Sow was this pillar destroyed ? The shaft has been shivered into 
hundreds of pieces ; but the chief line of fracture in the larger 
pieces shows a vertical cleavage, dividing the pillars almost into 
two equal halves. This naturally suggests lightning as the des- 
troying agent, and it is remarkable that the Aso&a-jpilleiT which was 
discovered in 1896 at Buddha's birth-place, as a result of the repre- 
sentations and indications made by me to Government, shows 
exactly the same feature, namely, a vertical split down the centre 
of the column, dividing it into two lateral halves, and in this 
case the injury certainly was done by lightning, and it had occur- 
red previous to the visit of Hiuen Tsiang, who described it as 
having been done by ^ a wicked [thunder-] dragon.' ^ 

We know, however, from the pilgrim that the fanatical 
Brahmanist king of Western Bengal, Sa6anka, had about twenty 
years before, overran Pataliputra and Gaya and destroyed as far 
as he could the Buddhist monuments. He cut down the sacred 
Bodhi tree at Buddha- Oat/ay and he especially defaced and des- 
troyed the foot-print stone at Pataliputra^ but it was ^ miraculously ' 
restored. Hiuen Tsiang makes no mention of the destruction of 
the pillar beside the foot-print stone, and his reference to both 



> Bbal's tr. II. 25. 
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pillars as being ^ several tens of feet long' and ^thirty feet long' 
leads to the supposition that they were still erect and unbroken. 

The time at which the destruction of this pillar happened 
seems from the depth of the level of the splinters, namely, about 
twelve feet, to have been probably before the Muhammadan 
period. 

The row of cells along the north border of the plot containing 
the fragments of the pillar were found to have one of the frag- 
ments under their foundation, thus fixing their relative ages. The 
plan of these cells is shown in the accompanying sketch. 

At the north-east comer of KumraJmr at the point marked 14 
on plan II is reported to be a huge trough, about ten feet long and 
three or four broad, about 15 feet under the surface. Fa Hian 
states that to the north of Asoka's palace and not far from 
the ^ Nili ' pillar was *^ a great stone trough " for the palace- 
offerings of food to the monks. The site of a colossal buried trough 
was reported to me by the villagers. Without any leading 
questions on such a subject, the owner of the field pointed out the 
spot to. me, and his story was corroborated by an old villager. 
They state that when the present railway (East India main line) 
•was being made about forty year^ ago, a deep cutting was begun 
at this point for the subway tunnel. In the digging they came to 
the white sand of the old river Sotiy and at about fifteen feet they 
reached a great trough of the approxin^ate gi?e above stated, but 
they say it was of iron, and not stone. It was so heavy that 
it could not be pulled out despite the superintendence of the 
European engineer. Ultimately, and especially as the superstitious 
coolies were alarmed at this monster immovable trough, the 
cutting was filled up and the present subway was cut, about 
fifty yards further west. 

In view of this circumstantial story I sank si trench at the 
spot indicated, in March, and soon exposed the old liue of cutting 
through the Son sand, thus confirming to this extent the report ; 
but as it was so early in the dry season water appe^ared at nine 
feet, and the search could not be continued. By May the subsoil 
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COLOSSAL TROUGH — TWO OLD STONE RAILINGS. 35 

waters should have sunk sufficiently low to allow of this important 
trace being searched for. It is quite possible that Asoka's trough 
might be of iron : on the other hand, this buried trough may prove 
to be stone after all. 

To the north of this alleged site of the trough and of 
Eumrahar village, as far as the broad old channel of the Son 
in a line with the part called Oun Sotgar is a more or less compact 
mass of old foundations intersected by a few relatively narrow 
waterways, the most southerly of which we have seen to be 
palisaded. 

The eastern border fringing the Sivai lake has three Hindu 
temples, each containing portions of Buddhist images or Buddhist 
railings, and an interesting sandstone relief of the Sun-God in 
quasi'GxGok style. 

Portions of two separate old Buddhist railings of sandstone 
have been found by me in this locality ; and they are of especial 
interest, not only on account of their extremely primitive charac- 
ter — probably the earliest yet found — but also from their having 
doubtless surrounded the two chief shrines of Fafaliputray namely, 
the stupa of Buddha's relics and the foot-print of Buddha. Of 
these two railings thus foimd, one, apparently the oldest (see 
plate III) as it has ruder designs and is most weathered, was found 
in isolated portions, chiefly in the Dargah^ though two posts 
were on a mound at Bahadurpur. The oldest inhabitant could 
give no clue a3 to the point where they were unearthed, though 
the crossbars are believed to have been dug up at the Dargah. 

The posts of this railing are of two kinds — one bears central 
bosses or medallions containing animals, namely, a Hon, with a 
smaller animal, possibly its cub, and a dog or Kon-faced sea- 
monster. The other kind of post bears carved human figures : on 
one post an amorous couple under a tree, and on another post are 
depicted evidently the same couple as prisoners tied by a cord. 

A chief peculiarity of this I'ailing in addition to its generally 
primitive appearance is that its cross-bars are rectangular and 
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not ovoid, and they are let into very small mortised sockets, as in 
ordinary woodwork (see plate V). 

The other railing (plate I), of which only two posts, a 
portion of the coping fitone and several bars have yet been 
found, is in fairly good preservation. The bars were dug out 
at a pomt about sixty yards west of the alleged site o£ the trough 
in question, while the two posts have been in the house of the 
landlord of Kumrahar since his father's time, and their source is 
forgotten. They are of a fine-grained whitish sandstone. Each 
of the posts is adorned with 3 rosettes, the upper and lower repre- 
senting varied forms of the lotus flower, and the central one bears 
an image or a group-picture. The central medallion on one of the 
upright posts represents a man going uphill with one of the 
mythical celestial horse-headed females ( Kinnara), who is carrying 
a child. What seems to be a fragment of another post is in the 
neighbouring temple, and bears the figure of a female seated 
holdinsf an object like a long bag in her lap. The medallion 
on the square cross-bar seems to represent a scene from the 
Jatakas : a Buddha or sage under a seven-headed snake canopy 
is standing under a tree with his right hand uplifted, and behind 
him seems a tripod. At his side are two spouted jars, and a bird 
sits on a bell-shaped structure, scored as if to represent rocks. 
The fragment of coping stone represents in its upper moulding 
a row of bells and beads such as doubtless were tied from post to 
post of its wooden prototype^ and in its frieze is sculptured a very 
crude tree followed by a group of three .monks or Buddhas 
separated by some object from two birds. Altogether the style 
of sculpture in the railings is very primitive, and seems purely 
Indian in its details except the bead ornament of the coping 
stone. 

Both rails are sculptured on one side only, the reverse side 
being plain and rough. The railing last described has been 
inserted directly in the ground or in a plastered plinth without 

'As l>r. tiiocH points out that a similar but more elaborate arrangement in found on 
the oor/ing of the Bharbut rails. 
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any stone basement. Both rails are of small size, the posts 
measuring only 46 and 37 inches in length respectively ; and in 
the more richly ornamented one (plate I) with the ovoid bars, 
the discs on the pillar are 8'^ in diameter, whilst those of the 
bars is 10". The fragment of a large post or pillar (fig. 2, plate II) 
may possibly be the top of a corner post of the railing. It bears 
on one side under the frame -work of a balcony the uplifted hand 
evidently of a female grasping a tree, and on the other side the 
head of a prince surmounted by an umbrella.^ 

The original site of at least one of these railings almost cer- 
tainly must have been as a fence to the stone containing Buddha's 
foot-prints. This stone was enshrined by Asoka in a temple 
(vihara) ; if the railings were outside the temple, it would be of 
considerable size. The other monument most likely to have a 
railing would be the great Telic-stupa. This would be the 
largest. Unfortunately no part of the railing contains an 
inscription, not even mason's marks, except the corner post, 
the top of which bears a few roughly cut weathered charac- 
ters, of a later age, mostly resembling mediaeval Devanagarij also 
^ shell ' letters ; and there seem to be vestiges of an inscription 
along the front moulding, but now quite illegible. 

Sandalpur (4 on plan H) on the northern border of this 
area of old foundations has portions of old brick walls showing 
up in the village and adjoining fields when wells are dug, and 
curiously there is a local tradition that the giant Bhim Sen is 
associated with the place — nowadays Asoka's gigantic pillars 
are usually ascribed by the Hindus to this Brahmanical 
personage. On the mound close to the east of this village 
(5 on plan II) and west of the mound of brick-maker's refuse are 
two small square temple-pillars in polished sandstone. Like the 
-4«c>Aa-pillars, both are rectangular. One is about five feet long, 
and the other is of a stepped pyramidal form, 2| feet long, each 

' It seems just possible that this might be * the croTming jewel ' of the TeMc-stupa 
referred to bj Hiuek Tsiang as being of " stone with a surrounding balustrade/' see p. 72. 
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step about a foot deep.^ They are said to have been found in 
digging bricks out of this mound, but a trench cut here 
revealed no bricks mw'iw. To the east of this, a few yards distant, 
a trustworthy report* states that there formerly lay here till 
about 30 years ago a large stone pillar about eight feet long, 
bearing an in scription which was popularly said to be ^ Chinese,' 
and around it a large religious fair used to be held annually. 
This pillar was removed by the owner, and the fair afterwards 
was given up. Although the owner denied to me all knowledge 
of the matter, the fact is well attested, and this pillar may 
probably yet be found in the city. It may have been the missing 
inscribed fragment of the Asoka-pUlGiT. 

Bulandhi grove to the south of Sandalpur is a promising site, 
and seems to contain some of those palaces with marvellously orna- 
mented walls of stone, the large stones to which Fa Hian refers.' 
My attention was directed to this site by some villagers who asked 
me to come and see a curious big flat stone that had always 
existed there, and no matter where it was taken to ^4t always 
came back to its old place. '^ Here they used the identical 
expressions employed by Hiuen Tsiang in regard to the stone 
with Buddha's foot-prints. 

This celebrated stone bearing the* foot-prints of Buddha had 
the following legendary history. When the aged Buddha in 
his eightieth year, and a few weeks before his death, was 
leaving for the last time this part of the country, Magadhay 
which had been the scene of his attaining the Buddhahood and 
of his most notable missionary labours, and which contained his 
favourite hermitages, and he with truly human nature was obvi- 
ously wending his way homewards (towards Kapilavastu) to die, 
before entering the boat which was to ferry him over to 
the north bank of the Granges, he stood on this stepping-stone at 

* These steDDed pyramids are figured in tke early Ananta caye sculpture in Orissa, 
see also Andbbson's Arehaology Catalogue, Indian Museum, I, 78. 

^ Belated by Surreyor Ahmad Hossain, who as a child used to play aroniid Ihis 4tone. 

* Page 263> 
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Pdialipvtraj which at that time as we have seen was only a small 
village,^ and exclaimed to his faithful attendant and cousin : 
^'Ananda! this is the very last time that I shall gaze upon the 
[land of the] Vajraaana (t.^., Buddha-Gaya) and Rajagriha^'* 
and adds the chronicle "the traces of his feet on this stone 
remained." ^ 

This stone was afterwards enshrined in a temple built 
by AsoKA who paidit frequent visits, as it was " within his royal 
precincts ;" but shortly before the visit of Hioen Tsiang's, 
that chronicler relates that the stone was broken and defaced by 
the iconoclast Brahmanical Raja oAfilKKA,^ who threw it into 
the Ganges, " but it came back to its old place." It was ^' a great 
square stone," and the impression was of the right and left foot, 
each "about 1 foot 8 inches long and 6 inches broad,"* for it was 
customary to represent Buddha physically as of heroic size ; and 
Julien'8 translation of the pilgrim's narrative states regarding 
Saj^Inea's mutilation r--^ 

*' Se rendit aussitot dans le Ueu 0^ ^tait la pierre, et voulut effaoer les 
traoes saor^es ; maid k peine avait-elle et^ taille^ d coups de ciieau qu'ello 
redevenait unie^ et que les ornaments reparaissaient comme aaparavant/' ^ 

The stone in the Buhndhi grove with this curious tradition 
attached to it, that "it came back to its old place," is a rough 
block of chipped quartzite about two and-a-half feet square by 
two feet deep and just such a stone as might be a stepping- 
stone at a ferry. It bears on its upper surface two slight 
depressions side by side of what might be considered monster 
foot-prints, each about twenty inches long by about six inches 
wide ; and it beaifs marks of hiking or chiselling on its upper 
sojrface and sides, though it is much worn, as the villagers for 

* See his 'prophecy' on page 1. 

> Life, Bbal's transl. 102. 

» ^A€ii(KJL, King of Karria-jiUYarna in Western Bengal, actiyely persecuted ttf 
Buddhists. He invaded Magadha and murdered by stratagem the King of Kanauj— 
Eaiyavardhftna. Inscribed eyidence of his inyasion is found in a rock -cut seal matrix 
at Hhotas fort on the Son. Cunwikqham's -4.iS.-B.--and Flmt's Cof^tu In$cri». Ut 

4 Idem 102. 

6 Fojra^e, &c., I, 422. 
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centuries have been using it as a hone to sharpen their reaping 
hooks and knives. Still even now I can well imagine a devoted 
monk like Hiuen Tsung still able to see, with the eyes of faith, 
in the dim ^ morning light ' (for it was only then he saw the details), 
" figures of flowers and fishes clustering around the toes." This 
rough block resembles all the really ancient rock-marked * foot- 
prints ' of Buddha such as at Mount Uren^ all of which possess 
a rude naturalness, whereas the neatly chiselled ^ prints ' on 
basalt or marble blocks at Buddha- Gay a and elsewhere are 
flagrantly artificial and mostly modern. 

In view of the presence of this remarkable stone in the 
BuJandhi grove, although there was no other indication of a 
building on the level surface, beyond the fine debris of bricks, 
I asked Mr. Mills to sink a trench by the side of this stone 
(1 plan II). This disclosed at a depth of twelve feet below the 
surface the beautiful colossal capital figured (plate III, p. 16). It 
measures 49 inches long by 33^ inches deep, and it lay at the side 
of a large thick ancient wall with a stretch of a plastered brick 
pavement, and curiously amongst some old copper and bronze 
coins found here was one of the Chinese pattern with a hole in its 
centre, but its surface so corroded as to be illegible. It was pro- 
bably dropped or purposely deposited here by a later Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim. 

This beautifully sculptured capital is of extreme interest, in 
that while it has a suggestively Ionic outline, it seems to exhibit a 
transition stage from the early Assyrian of Persepolis to the 
Coriathian order. It is adorned in Greek style with the typical 
beading and honeysuckle ; and yet it is found at the very head- 
quarters of AsoKA himself and by its artistic workmanship and 
the depth at which it was found is probably of Asoka's own age. 
In any case it is a telling testimony to the strong Western 
influence in very early times at Pafaliputra. 

The ancient walls and platforms have only been very partially 
exposed owing to the depth and consequent expense, but this site 
is a very promising one. 
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The villages of Rampur and Bahadurpur (9 and 10 on map), 
which rise further west, as islets from the marshy fields 
bordering the old Son^ are built over mounds of brick d^briSy 
and in several places lie large blocks of rough unhewn stone 
about two feet in diameter, not, however, of sufficient size 
to suggest the massive blocks of Mahendra's hermitage. At 
Rampur Mr. Mills exposed at the south-west corner of the 
village about twelve feet below the present sxu'face a series 
of wooden planks built up one over the other like the 
trestles of a bridge. This structure is evidently the foundation 
of a tower or of a jetty or pier projecting into the old Son 
river. It was exposed, running north and^ south, and at its 
side was a wooden lined drain traced for about sixty yards, 
the upright beams of which, about eight feet long, are set 
on a brick-plinth 17 feet below the surface, and the bottom 
of this waterway was also lined with wood.^ At Bahadurpur 
I found two of the posts of the old stone-railing already described, 
lying on the mound at the village temple, and a third at 
Rampur. At the eastern border of Bahadurpur an excavation 
showed deeply buried wooden drains of the same kind as at 
Rampur above noted, but the bed of the channel was paved 
with brick about 11 inches square. The wood in these cases 
was saly as with the beam-palisade. 

Still further west, about three-quarters of a mile, at 
Ptr^Aepwr (11 on map), where chips of granite and other stones 
were to be seen near the lips of the irrigation-wells, the 
villagers reported that a large pillar lay buried about ten 
feet down at the north-eastern comer of the village. On 
excavation* it proved to) be part of a massive sandstone pillar 
evidently belonging to a temple (plate VI, fig. 3). It measured 



^ The detailed plans of this drain as recorded by Mr. Mills are tiled in the Secre- 
tariat Office of the Public "Works Department for reference. 
* By Babu Purnschandra Mukcrji. 
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about 5 feet long and 3 feet 6 inches in breadth^ and seems 
to be the base of a pillar. It has a yase-shaped torus surmount- 
ing its square stemi from which it is separated by 2 stepped 
plinths and a constricting band of rope ornament^ while the 
upper margin of the vase is decorated with the conventional 
Greek petals, and the Ionic beaded moulding of the same kind as 
on the coping stone of the railing. One face of the square 
stem bears two lines of indistinct circular characters, some- 
what like Burmese. About twenty yards to the north-east, 
where a mound of bricks cropped up in the fields, excavation 
revealed a plastered brick-terrace only two and-a-half feet 
below the surface, and on this were found standing in situ 
the bases of five broken sandstone-posts of a railing. The 
lines of these posts running north and south and east and west 
showed that they marked the south-west comer of an angular 
enclosure. The pillars measured only 8| inches in breadth and 
6^ inches in thickness, so that their original length must have 
been about three feet. Their cross-bars were oval in shape, 
7" + 3'', and both the bars and posts were altogether^ plain 
and uncarved. About 300 feet to the south-west of this 
spot were found several large fragments of the top of 
that squat temple-pillar already described; and 25 feet to the 
north were exposed at three feet below the surface the 
outline of some houses evidently mediaeval from the size of 
their bricks. The roughness of the short, square stem and the 
squatness of the pillar with its bowl-shaped upper extremity 
almost suggest the possibility that the lower part was sunk 
in masonry. 

The extensive high mound of brick ruins now covered by 
the Muhammadan settlement of the Dargah (9 on map) may 
be considered with the palace. It is undoubtedly an import- 
ant Buddhist site, as several portions of old and mediaeval 
Buddhist sculptures have been unearthed when digging found- 
ations here. Some of those plastered into the wall the 
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Mdulvi allowed me to remove for Government.^ Several others 
are used as lintels and blocks for strengthening walls in various 
buildings and so are buried out of sight. A large one deeply 
carved had been utilized by the masons in this way 
about a week before my visit, and could not be recovered. 
An elegant column, apparently of the Gupta period, was dug 
out at the north-west confer of the mound. It bears an 
inscription in the mystic and as yet undeciphered so-called 
^shell-characters,' of which I took rubbings; the carved post 
(plate IV, fig. 3) found here also bears an inscription apparently 
in this character. A remarkable and possibly important 
structure at the Dargah is a stone passage 25 feet down the 
large ancient well on the borders of the Gun Sdgar. Accord- 
ing to the current tradition it leads to JBhikna Pahari on the 
one side and to the subterranean passage at Kumrahar on the 
other, each of the points being nearly a mile distant. I 
saw that its orifice on the north-west border of the well had 
a regularly built, lintelled doorway of stone. It was piartially 
covered by water at my visit in March, but in May it is 
said to be dry. At such a season it was explored for a few 
yards with a torch several years ago. 

The eastern border of the old palace appears to have 
been probably in the line running the western border of the 
Sivai lake (14 on map) through Dhanuki^ on the eastern margin 
of Kumrahar J to Chhoti Pahari (26 on map) with eastern fortified 
offshoot to the Maharaj khanda or ' Emperor's moats ' (19 on map) 
at Tuhi Mandij where were found the cluster of beam-palisades 
and large stones marking apparently the position of a tower 
as already described. Near the south of this latter point (20 on 
map and 19 on plan II) is the celebrated holy well, called the 
* Affam Kuan J 

^ Thus were obtamed the carred post (plate II, fig. 3) and door jamb, the cross-bars 
of railing (plate V), a scroll architraye, eridently of Asoka's age. Of those still fixed in 
walls is the image of the preaching Bnddha which is in old sandstone and is 
extremely interesting in that the attitude of the fingers is identical with that still 
figured conyentionally by the Japanese and Tibetans in representing certain mystical 
Buddbas. 
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This sacred well, the name of which literally seems to 
mean Hhe Fiery Well/ appears to me to be a surviving vestige 
of the so-called -hell' of Asoka with its fiery cauldrons, which 
the later monkish legend credited Asoka with having deliber- 
ately made to torture poor people, Nero-like, in the days before 
his conversion to Buddhism.^ What we know, however, of Asoka 
as a brave soldier and kind-hearted man goes quite against the 
credibility of this story, and the reference in his edict-inscription 
(No. VIII) that ' in past days the Kings went on pleasiu'e excur- 
sions, stag-hunting, &c.,' the simple tone of such passages, as 
Dr* Kern well says, is ^'calculated to awaken in us the conviction 
that the atrocities attributed by the later Buddhists to their 
benefactor rests upon a misunderstanding. The stories of both 
the Northern and Southern Buddhists to which it is usual to 
give the specious name of * traditions ' differ among themselves 
to such an extent as to be suspicious on that ground alone. 
The ninety-nine-fold fratricide committed, as is stated by Asoka, 
is related with such circumstantiality that its untruth is palpable. 
The story of the Northern Buddhists is different, but if possible 
still more inept. According to them, Asoka at the beginning of 
his reign caused a place of torture to be built in order to 
torment poor creatures and so forth. Now the King himself 
stated in the first tablet that at the beginning of his reign* he 
permitted the death of innocent creatures, i.e., their slaughter for 
food. Is it not in the highest degree probable that the hell for 
the torture of poor animals is a misrepresentation, intentional or 
otherwise; of the slaughter-house ? The contrast between the 
hell built by the prince before his conversion and the monasteries 
built by him after that event was too striking for so splendid 
an opportunity for a display of bigotry to be allowed to pass. 
In the midst of the conflicting variations which have sprung up 
under the clumsy hands of the monks without humour or imagin- 
ation, without feeling or a love of truth, we can yet distinguish a 

1 See Appendices IV and V. Also Bubnoup's Introd, Ind. Buddhisme. 
» The edict says * kings,' which may be taken to include Asoka and his practices 
before his conversion. 
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uniform theme which may be thus expressed. In his youth Aaoka 
gave himself up to depraved passions, to vyasandni (to which the 
chase belongs), he had shown no inercy to innocent creatures 
(«.^., deer, &c.) was ^ cruel,' a Chanda Asoka. But after his con- 
version he bade farewell to his sinful life, gave himself up 
exclusively to ^ righteousness ' and became a -DAarwa- Asoka." ^ 

This material ^ hell,' however, was one of the sights of the 
ruined palace at the time of Hiuen Tsung's visit,^ and it was 
described as having contained fiery cauldrons and fearsome ovens 
for terrible torture. 

Curiously the very same legend, which the Chinese pilgrim 
records in regard to its torture-chamber, is still related by the 
Jain priests of the temple adjoining this Agam well. They 
tell, how a monk named Sodarsan was thrown by the king of 
Pataliputra into a fiery furnace in the neighbourhood (the exact 
spot of which, however, they have forgotten) ; but he remained 
unscathed and was found seated serenely on a throne of lotuses, 
to the astonishment of the king who ordered his release and 
afterwards patronised him and established him in the immediate 
neighbourhood.^ 

The current popular legend of this Agam well or pit associates 
the place both with heat and with hell. It is regarded with 
horror, and though actively venerated, its water is never drunk. 
It is especially worshipped during the hot weather, beginning 
with the onset of the hot winds in March and lasting for four 
months. During these months, and especially on the 8th day 
of each month, troops of women and children come bringing 
offerings of money and flowers which they throw into the well, 
and they especially pray for protection against the disfigui'ing 

^ Indian Antiquary, V. 266. 

* See page 72 para 11, also Appendix IV page 76. 

• This legend of Asqka's heU possibly also owes its origin in part to a false 
etymology of the name of the city Pataliputra, as this word leads itself so readily 
to the idea of heU. * Patala ' is the ordinary Hindu heU and putra (properly puttra) 
is the Vedic word for a * Son ' in the literal sense of a * deliverer (of his father) from 
heU, ' as according to the well-tnown Brahmanical belief it is a religious obligation for a 
man to beget a son, as only a son can deliver (tra) a man's spirit from the hell of purga- 
tory (put) into which it falls immediately after death, hence the religious title of a 
son is p^ -f tra. 
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fever of small-pox. The largest gathering is on the Agrimela 
on the eighth day of the month of Amrh (May- June) at which 
over 100,000 people attend and goats are sacrificed. The modem 
legend also associates it with the Indian hell, alleging that the 
well leads down to hell in the centre of the earth,, and that a 
heavy piece of wood which was lost in the ocean was found by a 
sage down this well, which, according to the local Brahmanical 
etymology, means Hhe bottomless' pit {Agaham\ though the 
word is never so pronounced by the people themselves. 

The great antiquity of this pit or ^ well ' is undoubted. It is 
reported to have been a custom in the early Muhammadan rule, 
since 700 years ago, for every newly-arrived Muhammadan official 
to proceed t5 the w6ll and throw in a gold or silver coin 
according to the wealth of the individual. 

It seems to me to be a vestige of Asoka's " hell ;" and its 
position here, between the palace and the old city and adjoining 
Tulsi ^ Mandi^ which name implies the market-place of the king, 
is in keeping with the possibility that here was the site of the 
royal 'slaughter-house or out-kitchen which, as Dr. Kern 
feuggests, was in after days transformed by the life-cherishing 
Buddhist monks into a hell where Asoka wantonly condemned 
innocent lives to a horrible death. 

Due south of this pit or well, about half-a-mile, is a very old 
site called Kharaunia (21 on plan II) now uninhabited. It is 
in series with a strip of high land connecting more or less 
continuously the Chhoti Pahari mound with Fatna. At its north- 
western comer (20 on plan II) is the cluster* of old beams 
already noted as being about 18 feet below the surface and 
probably forming the foundation of one of the old wooden 
towers of the fortifications. The brick-remains seem confined 
to the lower half of this mound ; but the walls which I traced 
wg?e evidently mediaeval, only, judging from their being only 
fJbovX three feet from the surf ace andbuilt of medium-sized bricks. 

A very striking high line brick building running east and 
west (22 on plan II) connects this mound with the much larger 
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mound of Chhoti Pahari. It appears to me to be an old viaduct 
or a via sacra j leading from the city across an old channel 
of the ISdn to the sacred monuments and the monasteries in 
their immediate neighbourhood. For, what must have been 
one of the principal of these monuments, namely, the great 
stupa (24 on plan II) is only about 200 yards from the western 
end of this high brick embankment and it must have been visited 
by thousands of people every day from Pafaliputra bringing 
offerings of flowers as at the very similarly sized atiipa at 
Rangoon, the Shwe-Dagon. 

The importance of this great stupa^ owing to its being 
practically the only old building of Asoka's period at Patna of 
which ahy large portion is yet found to exist, nowadays, and 
its position amidst the ruins of so many large brick buildings 
and with reference to the position of the Panch-Pahari mound 
on the south and the fragments of the pillar of Asoka to its 
north-west, all suggesting the probability that it might be, as 
General Cunningham had conjectured, the first and greatest of 
all the stupas which Asoea built to enshrine Buddha's relics, 
rendered the examination of this mound especially desirable. 

That stupa was a ruin even in Hiuen Tsung's day. He thus 
describes it: — ^^Its foundation-walls are sunk^ and it is in a 

4 

leaning, ruinous condition. There remains, however, the crown- 
ing jewel of the cupola. This is made of carved stone, and has 
a surrounding balustrade. This was the first of the 84,000 
(stupas) and Asoka Rqfa erected it by the power of man in the 
middle of his royal precinct. It contains a ching^ of relics of 
the Tathagatha (Buddha)."' And Fa Hian noted that it was 
300 — 400 paces south of the hell. It is a curious illustration of 
history repeating itself to find that within the British rule a 
mammoth structure was reared in Asoka's old capital which 

' JuLiEN translates this (I, p. 416) : II s'est enfonce en terre, et il neu rost^ plni 
qne la coupole qu'on a couyerte de riches ornaments et entonr^e d'nne balustrade 
en pierre. 

' A ching = 53 centilitres according to M. Natalis iBondot. (in Jvlibn Memoir ts 
Ii 418). This would giro '933 pints, or 32*34 cubic inches of Buddha's relics. 

^ See Appendix IV. 

i>2 
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repeated the huge dome-like form of the eaxly stUpas. Thus that 
great brick building at BanJcipur^ called the * Oola^^ which was 
intended to be used as a corn-store, as in the days of the 
Pharoahs, to protect the country against famine/ recalls the 
bee-hive form of Asoka's great stUpas. 

Inspection of this great mound at Chhoti Pahari (24 in plan 
II) showed at once that it was undoubtedly part of a great 
stupa. The villagers in removing its bricks for building pur- 
poses, as they have used it as a quarry for centuries, had 
disclosed this fact by exposing a considerable surface of the 
solid brickwork, consisting of the characteristic courses of large 
bricks, 18'' X 12'' X2|^ The bricks are Veil made and burnt, 
and mostly of a brilliant scarlet colour. A little scraping away 
of the surface debris was sufBcient to show that the mass of 
brickwork was still about 20 feet above the present ground level 
and its top measured over 60 feet across, but it was divided by a 
great lane which had been roughly quarried through it from east 
to west near its apparent centre. This destructive cutting is 
said to have been made in 1895. That .so muoh of the stupa still 
remains is mainly owing to the top being crowned by Muham- 
madan graves, and also by a small Hindu shrine, ^where one of the 
small stone columns from the ruins is worshipped as Mahadeva. 

In order to trace the outline of this stupa and see whether 
or not its core was still intact, and to try to recover any inscrip- 
tions, which doubtless were originally present, I cleared away 
the debris from the top, and also by means of a few trenches, 
from its sides. This latter operation, however, was very costly 
and tedious, owing to the great depth to which these trenches 
had to be carried — 15 to 25rfeet — and the scrupulous care taken 
to destroy no part of the structure, but only to remove the 
overlying rubbish and broken fra^ents of ages. This examin- 
ation showed that the exploration of this stupa was beset by 

1 This gola or * granary ' was built in 1786 "for the perpetual prevention of famine," 
says its inscription, by Captain John Garstin (who died a Major-General in 1820 and lies 
buried in Park Street Cemetery of Calcutta), but it never was used, and remains * a 
useless monument of a mistake.* Its hollow interior possesses a weird echo exaggerating 
and repeating tremulously the slightest sound. 
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PLAN IV. 

Showing Excavations at the Great Stupa at Chhoti Pahari. 

( To face page 48. ) 



BEFEBENCES. 

The dotted lines indicate the ezploratoiy trenches made in 
March 1899. 

The red tinted portions represent structural masonry 
found in situ. 

The Jfffures give the elevation of the latter above the mean 
river level at Patna. 

The vertically shaded portion is the deep hole quarri^ 
out in 1895. 

The X marks site of the cross laid brick column (c^k YIbXjb 
IV, Figs, a & b). 
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VIEW OF THE GREAT STUPA MASONRY. 



1. View from quarry in 18 9b: fa) Site of cross-laid brick coliiinn("bJ Lin^am. 

2. Larger view of masonry at cross-laid brick column. 

3 Pillar terminal. bearing inscriptions in "sliell" characters reduced to io^ 

Fhoto by L.A.Wad.deTl . Photogravure , Survey of India Offiiife'l^tei-^a^yiiA^ l^ 
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EXCAVATION OP GREAT STUPA. 49 

the unusual difficulty that there was absolutely none of the usual 
concentric arrangement of the bricks so as to supply a clue to the 
centre or to the circumference of the buiiding. The bricks were 
all laid with thin plaster and mud in straight lines (see plate 
IVa and i), and the sides of the stupa were so honeycombed and 
irregularly riddled by the holes made by the brick-diggers that 
no decided clue could be readily found to the circumference by 
the deep trenches on the margin. Several apparent curves which 
were found are noted on the attached plan, and there also are 
shown several level portions which might be procession-paths 
improvised at later ages when the siupa had become a ruin, or 
they may merely be courses peeled up, by the brick-diggers. 
To settle these points definitely would require more elaborate 
and costly excavation. 

These preliminary excavations showed that the highest part 
of the existing brickwork was 23 inches above the present 
ground level, and at this height was another point 34 feet 
to its north-west, but the main mass of the remaining fabric 
was 18 feet above the present ground level. It was also found 
that the northern end had been quarried away bodily, so that 
this side of the mound was steeply scarped. From its general 
contour and in the light of these side trenches it appeared that 
this stupa must have been of the enormous size of a hundred feet 
or more in diameter, and it seemefd possible that the great lane 
which had been driven through it had not reached its centre, 
and that the centre which in all probability contained inscriptions 
of immense importance for the history of India might yet 
bo intact. To try to determine this point I began clearing 
out the rubbish from the deep lane; but as my official duties 
called me back to Calcutta before this could be completed, I made 
over this research to Mr. C. R. Wilson, the Principal of Patna 
College, whose excavations of old Fort- William are well known 
and whose report on the further excavation of this stUpa is 
appended.^ 

* Appendix VI. 
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Mb. Wilson found that the great cutting went down 
25 feet until it reached the mud. On clearing the top of the 
brickwork bordering the north of this cutting attd removing a few 
layers of the bricks to expose a clean surface, he found that one 
brick was deliberately laid crosswise to the course of the others 
(see plate IVi). It lay due north and south and it was packed in 
its position with plastered mud and broken brick. This it was 
hoped might prove a clue to the centre and be the covering of 
the central pipe which in the older stUpas passes down to the relic 
chamber. After photographing this noteworthy fact in the struc- 
ture of this remarkable siupay Mr, Wilson carefully removed this 
brick and found that another was laid in exactly similar fashion 
immediately below it and so on for five courses, then all traces 
disappeared, as below this point the bricks were laid like the rest, 
namely, in straight rows without any trace of concentric arrange- 
ment. Carefully reviewing the meagre and conflicting indica- 
tions afforded by this clearing away of the rubbish, Mr. Wilson 
sank a well at the point marked (on plan III) and at great 
personal inconvenience carefully watched this excavation down 
to the foundation mud without however finding the centre, or 
any object of interest.^ 

Although, then, this stUpa is probably the original great 
relic stupa^ and therefore possibly contains inscriptions of immense 
historical importance, its exploration still remains unfinished. 
Its full exploration carefully conducted so as to preserve at the 
same time its remaining structure will be very costly, and is 
of exceptional diflfiJculty owing to its peculiarity of construction, 
and the immense depth to which it is embedded in its own ruins 
and in those of the buildings which surrounded it. Probably it 
could be undertaken as a famine-relief work in the event of 
famine ever visiting Patna city. . 

The buildings which surrounded this fabric were evidently 
monasteries. Fa Hun expressly states that "by the side of the 

1 Me. V^ilson had to leave the same day on which the mud was reached, but 
Ahmad Hossain now informs me that some brickwork stiU continued bejond this point, 
so this ought to be examined before the weU is fiUed up. 
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tape (slUpa) of AsoKA there has been built a Mahayana monastery 
very grand and beautiful ; there is also a JBinayana one, the two 
together containing six hundred or seven hundred rnonks.^^ These 
buildings thus described as surrounding the great TeliC'StUpa are 
shown in plan I. They included the stepping-stone with Buddha's * 
foot-prints and its temple, and also the great edict pillar record- 
ing Asoka's great gifts to Buddhism and the stupa marking where 
the previous Buddhas had rested, which doubtless was at the site 
of the village chaitya where we are told Buddha dwelt during his 
short stay here.* This stepping-stone with the foot-print has 
already been referred to in connection with Bulandhi Bagh where 
a large stone exists with a similar legend to that related by 
HixJEN TsiANG in regg^rd to the foot-print stone seen by him, 
'!f he stepping-stone with the foot-prints lay to the west of the 
old village. The chronicle records : ^^ The Blessed One left the 
village (Patali) by the western gate, then turning northward he 
passed the Ganges at a ferry and these were called ^ Gotama's 
Gate ' and * Gotama's ferry.' " * This stepping-stone, together with 
the great Telic-stupa itself, are reported by that pilgrim to have 
been "/» the middle of his (Asoka's) royal precinct." Strictly 
speaking, this stupa at Chhoti Pahari would seem to be rather on 
the borders of the old palace than within the latter, unless the 
whole of these monuments, even down to * The five stupas^ (Punch 
Pahari)y were included within the palace fortifications. 

The general grouping and broad outlines of the buildings 
in this area may be seen in plan II. The viaduct from Pafali" 
putra (21) leads by the great mound of CAhoii Pahari (23) to tJie 
higher mound of this ruined stupa (24), which is surrounded by 
several terraces of brick ruins, and at its southern border, (25) a 
small temple with fragments of Buddhist images, and a portion 

* The aged Buddha at his visit in his 79th year, dwelt * in * the Chaitya^ aod the 
BnpueBe commentary (Bioandst Legend, 357) states thai it was a dztat or tiayellers* 
hall, erected by king i jatasatbu for the reception of the embassy of Licchavi princes 
from Vaisali, and that Buddha on entering the hall took his seat against the central 
pillar, or. also David's Sacred Booke of East, XI; Bbal idem., XIX, 249; Tibetan 
version in Dulva (Vinaya), XI, 545a, and Eockhill's Life, 126.- 

' Eocehill's Life, 128, also David's MahaparinvivSi^a Suha, 
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of a caxved basalt facing of a stUpa. Whilst to the east below the 
broad terrace of brick ruins stretches out for nearly a quarter 
of a mile up to the old river bed the traces of a broad stone 
pavement. This pavement, consisting of huge flags of stone, 
about 2 to 3 feet long by about 2 feet broad and 2 inches thick, 
can be traced about three to four feet under the surface, over 
about a square quarter of a mile. It doubtless was a great 
court for processions, as well as a pier, probably within the 
palace grounds. 

To the north of this stone pavement is the mound called 
Patharia or * the Stony*' ft conjsists mainly of broken brick, 
with a few traces of walls, which are evidently mediaeval. 

To the south of the buildings immediately surrounding the 
great slUpa^ the mass of brick ruins at (26), now mostly covered 
by the village of Bara Pahdriy or ^ the great Hill,' probably 
represent the 4ittle mountain' built by Asoka for his great 
high priest, Upagupta, who I find is evidently the same as 
the ' MoGALLDPUTTA Tissa' of the Ceylonese.^ It appears that^ 
it was Upagupta who advised Asoka to erect gigantic stupas 
throughout India, and who personally conducted that Emperor 
to the sacred Buddhist spots. The circumstances of his visit 
to Asoka at Fataliputra^ which I detail in an appendix,* throw 
an interesting side light on the personality of Asoka. To 
accommodate him and his disciples Asoka is reputed by Hiuen 
TsiANG to have built to the north-east of the *Five Relic Stupas^ 
an artificial hill '4n the crags and surrounding valleys (of which) 
there are several tens of stone dwellings." The ruins here on the 
surface of the village are all of brick. There are several large 
stones in some of the houses hereabout. 

The mound of *The five siupas^ is undoubtedly represent- 
ed by the Fdnch Pahari (27 on plan II). Hiuen Tsiang's 
description is ^^a collection of five stupaM. The foundations are 

' See Appendix VI T. 

* In the soroi -historical * Asoka-legend; * see Appendix VIIL 

* Appendix V'lll. 
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lofty but ruinous; what remains, however, is a good height. 
At a distance they look like little hills. Each of them is 
several, tens of paces in front. Men in after days tried to 

build on the top of these little stupas (which) AsoKA 

erected with exceptional grandeur Pome disciples of little 

faith talking together argued thus: — **In old time Nanda ^a/a 
built these five (stupas) as treasure-places for his wealth. In 
consequence of this gossip in after time a king of insincere 
faith and excited by his covetousness came with his followers 
to dig (the stupas)^ 

The evidence that this ^collection' of *five little hills' is 
represented by the mound of Panch Pahari is absolutely convinc- 
ing. Not only is this fact denoted in its name, which means 
Hhe five hills,' but the structure of the mound reveals that of 
great stupas, and so late as Akbar's day (1556 — 1603 A.D.) the 
component five elements were still apparent.^ The contemporary 
Muhammadan history, kindly translated for me by Dr. Stein,^ 
states that before attacking the rebel army in Patna "the 
Emperor (Akbar) went out upon an elephant to reconnoitre 
the fort and the environs of the city, and he ascended the 
Panj Pahari^ which is opposite the fort. This Panj Pahari is 
[a collection of] five ^ domes ' {gvmlaz) which the infidels in old times 
constructed with hard bricks [placed] in layers [or rows]. The 
Afghans who were on the walls and bastions of tho fortress saw 
the Emperor and his suite as he was making the survey, and in 
their despair and recklessness they fired some guns at the Panj 
Pahari, but they did no injury to any one." In describing this 
interesting event where the great Moghul ascended the ruins of 
the massive monuments built by his great prototype Asoka, his 
historian uses for these monuments the very word which is used 
by Muhammadans for the great stupas in Northern India and 
Afghanistan, namely, gumbas. Moreover, a large incision which 



' As Elliot's translation of the text (TahaqSt-i Ahbari) read rather vaguely 
"with burnt brieks in five stages," Dr. Stbin looked up the passage in the M8. in the 
Asiatic Society's library, and in his translation of the extract, above given, has placed 
all explanatory words added by him in square brackets. 
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was made into the southern side of the mound in 1896 showed 
unmistakeably the remains of solid brickwork of two great stupas 
side by side--one to the east of the other. But it was a mere shell, 
having been dug so freely into, and it still is being dug fitfully 
into, for the hidden treasure of the old ra;a, just an related in 
HiUEN TsiANG*s day; and as in his day also they still build upon 
it. Curiously too I found under a tree in the neighbourhood a 
small basalt image of the prototype of this Indian Midas, the 
wealthy Nanda,* namely, the burly Buddhist god of wealth, 
JambhalUy sitting over his hoards of treasure and holding a 
mongoose, which, as the master of the treasure-guarding snakes 
(the Naga8)y symbolises wealth. Upon this image was cut the 
Buddhist creed in mediaaval characters. 

Whilst these *6 $tiipas^ were the most southerly of the 
monuments bordering the old palace, the most northerly was the 
artificial hillock built by Asoka for his young brother. Prince 
Mahendra, the monk. It is described by Hiubn Tsiang as 
"a large stone house. It looks outside like a great mountain, and 
within it is many tens of feet wide. This is the house which Asoea 
Raja commanded the genii to build for his brother who had 

become a recluse • * a half-brother called Mahendra 

The King said: ^If you wish to subdue your 

heart in quiet you have no need to live in the mountain fastness 
(of the distant Rajgir hills). To meet your wishes I shall 
construct you a dwelling.'" The dimensions of the artificial 
stony hill which Asoka thus constructed are described by Fa Hian 

as "a greatstone mountain (of stones) four or five paces 

square, and at the base of the mountain with five great square 

^ Although Nanda is usually considered a historical king of Patali putra several 
generations subsequent to Buddha. Thus in the Brahmanical drama {Mudra-Eakshata — 
Wilsom's Hindu Theatre, II, 169 :— 

''This is the reign of Ghakdbaoupta, not 

Of Nanda. To his avaricious soul 

Your treasures were acceptable, but now 

Your king esteems your happiness his wealth." 
Nevertheless his legend is referred to in the JStahae which purport to have been recited 
by Buddha with reference to antecedent times« In the Nanda-JStaka (David's Bud- 
dhist Birth Stories, 324) ** Nanda, the base-born/' is associated with buried treasure^ 
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stones to make a rock chamber, in length about 35 feet and in 
breadth 22 feet and ta height 11 feet or so"^ 

In this regard I have already noted how I found that the 
name of the "Mendicant Prince" is still associated with an 
image of a hill-like image which stood on the top of the 
mound called ^The Mendicant Monk's Hill' (1 and 2 on map) 
to the north-west of the palace ruins at Kumrakar. As the 
great mound of Bhikna Fahariy which is now crowned by the 
NawaVs residence, consists of brick, so far as could be seen 
from the incision made into an unoccupied comer of it, it does 
not appear itself to be the hill of Asoka's brother Prince 
Mahendra, but the association of the name of * the mendicant 
prince' with the image here suggests that it is in the neigh- 
bourhood. Very curiously a Hindu ascetic, a Sunyasi,, who was 
there, said that a current legend asserts that a subterranean 
passage leads from this mound to the Barahar caves in Gaya^ 
where, it will be remembered, is a rock-cut inscription of 
Asoka's grandson* And we have seen some evidence of a deep 
subterraneous passage leading in this direction to the Dargah and 
Kumrahar one to two miles distant. In the garden adjoining the 
image in question are said to lie great stones which have been 
struck on digging wells. The tops of several huge stones, such as 
may have formed a part of this rocky mound, are to be seen 
in a Muhammadan graveyard about 100 yards to the west of 
this mound. 

Prince JMahendra, who according to the Chinese accounts 
was the young half-brother of Asoka, is reported by the less 
trustworthy Ceylonese tradition to be the son of that monarch, 
yet it is curious that even the latter tradition admits that 
Asoka had an only surviving young brother named ^ Tisso,' who 
also was a Buddhist monk, having been ordained in the fourth 
year of Asoka's reign.^ As Mahendra is represented to have 
been the apostle of 'Buddhism to Ceylon, his precociousness 

^ Fa Hiak : Beal I, lyii ; see Appendix IV. 

' Mdhavamto Tubnoue's 34, Asoka is represented as having killed all his brothers 
sare this one. M. 21^33. 
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is remarked on. He took only three years to learn the whole 
Buddhist canon, and he learnt it from the lips of a teacher — 
not from books.^ Ceylon, however, is not the only Buddhist 
country which claimed to have got its Buddhism directly from 
the son of the greatest Buddhist monarch. For Khoten, across 
the Central Asian deserts, claims the same,^ and like Ceylon 
it also asserts that Buddha himself visited its country.* 

The excavation on the western border of this mound showed 
that the mass consisted of broken bricks, and at a depth 
of 17 feet was reached traces of several walls and plastered 
platforms of a large building, which evidently had occupied 
the centre of the mound, but as this was fully built 
over, permission was not accorded to undermine the houses 
for this search. This *hill of the mendicant monk' may 
therefore be one of the * hundred' ruined monasteries to 
which HiUEN TsuNG refers. Possibly in this neighbour- 
hood, though more probably nearer the Ganges river, is the 
relic-stupa enshrining half the body of Buddha's favourite 
attendant and cousin, Ananda, which was erected in Patabputra^ 
by the King of Magadha^ Ajatasatru. Possibly the railing at 
Pirt''ipur may have belonged to this stupa. 

The current vulgar legend amongst the semi-aboriginal 
Dusadh caste who especially worship the image entitled * the 
Mendicant Prince ' is that Bhikna was the watchman of the great 
mound of Bhikna Pahari and gave his name to it, and that he 
had a brother called Punch or * The Five,' who gave his name 
to the Punch Pahari mound, and that a Brahman named Kvnwar 
or * the prince,' who was an intimate friend of Bhikna^ and that 
both were killed here and so are worshipped. This is inter- 
esting as showing that both the name Bhikna (^monk') and 
Kvnwar (* prince') are recognised as being the names or titles 
of men. 



> Mahav, 87 ; iHpavanna, VIII, 28—31. 

» Boczhill's Life of Buddha, 203, 230. 

» Bockhill's Life, etc., 232. 

^ Tibetan Dulva, XI, 684-7, and Eockhill's Life, etc., 167. 
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(to lace p. 06). 
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INSCRIPTION IN JAIN TEMPLE AT PATALIPUB. 
from an impression taken by lieut. Colonel L, A. Waddall. 
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COCK-MONASTERY AND JAIN TEMPLES. 67 

The remaining chief monuments and sites outside the palace 
are the KuJcJcufarama monasterji and its surrounding (see pkn I), 
the site of the * heretics. ' 

The two oldest monasteries of Pataliputra appear to have 
been * The Monastery of the Cock* {Kukkutaramay and the 
Asokardma.^ The former of these, which lay to the south-east 
of the city, is also said to have been built by Asoka* and 
was ^* a pattern of majestic construction, lie gathered there 
a thousand priests," and here it was that in the closing . days 
of his life, when he seems to have been deposed from power, 
he, poverty-struck, offered half an Amlaka fruit* to the priests, 
which event was afterwards marked by a itupa. The location 
of this building, as I previously indicated in 1892, seems 
about 33 on the map, where there are several mounds not yet 
explored. 

The ^ heretics,' that is, the Jains^ are mentioned in relntion 
to a spot *to the north-west' of this stupa. Curiously 
this brings us exactly to the Jain temples at Kamaldah (21 
on map), where in the highest of the temples I found 
the following important inscription, containing the name 
Pdfalipura and referring to a well-known Jain saint 'of 
ancient Pataliputra who lived in the third century B.C. This 
inscription (see plate V), wliich I roughly translated in my 
report of 1892, has been critically translated for me by 
Dr. T. Bloch : see appendix, page 83. 

This saint is Sihula-bhadruj who was, accordin*; to Jacobi,'' the 
patriarch of the early Jain church in the first part of the third 

* This is to be distinguifihed from * The Cock's foot Monastery,' so caUed after a hiU 
of that name abont 10 miles east of G-aya. The hiU in question, where MabIeastapa 
was transfigured, evidently obtained its ourious name as a descriptire appellation. For 
I fonnd it has when seen from the north a profile like a cock's foot. The head monk 
of the ** Monastery of the Cock " in Asoka's early days was Ya^as the Sthavira 
(MahSv., 90). 

' The ' Sthamra Indagittta' assisted in building it, says the Ceyloneso Mahavatn 
(34), but the name probably here intended was CJfaqufta. 

' Records ; see appendix ; also Life of Siuen Tsiang, 103. 
^ " Aonla" in Hindustani, the fruit of Emholica myrohalans, 

* Sacred Books of the East, XXII, XLIII. 
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century B.C. at the time when the canon of the Svetamhara sect 
was collected by the council or Sangha of Patalipuira. He had 
the title of Arya or * Sublime/ and was of the Gautama clan 
(gotra) and the seventh patriarch in succession from M ahavira,* 
and according to the local tradition he died at this spot, which 
is now a favourite place of pilgrimage amongst the Jains. 
It is built on a high mound of old brick ruins, about 15 feet 
above the surrounding level. 

In the lower temple is a shrine dedicated to Setk Sudarsan . 
Swamirjij where the attendant priest paints every morning a 
fresh foot-print in saffron on a block of stone, and near the 
door is eLpinda or food offering to the fierce deity, Bhairah, 

The local legend of these two saints was thus given to me 
by the attendant priest: — 

Sthula-buadra was a celebrated devotee of the Jama order. He 
was for twelve years exposed here to the fascinating temptation of one 
Ko%iyay^ and successfully passing this ordeal he died here, and this temple 
was erected to his memory. The story of the other saint I find repeats the 
leading feature, the legend of Asoka's miraculous conversion. Sudarsan 
is said to have been a Jain devotee, who preceded Sthula-bhapba^ and 
through the intrigues of the wife of the king of Patalirmtra, was con- 
demned by the king to be burned at the stake ; but he was miraculously 
preserved unharmed by the fire, and appeared in the midst of the flames 
coolly seated on a throne of lotuses. The terror-struck king besought his 
pardon and endowed him with a plot of ground here beside the pool, 
which is hence called Kamal-dahy or * the Lotus-lake,' and here the saint 
died, and his retreat and tomb became favourite places of Jain pilgrimage. 
A reference to this spot is said to be contained in the verna- 
cular Jain guide to places of pilgrimages, but I was not able to 
procure a sight of a copy of this work. 

The coins found in these excavations were copper and silver, 
of no later date than the Indo- Scythian of the first and second 
centuries of our era. A few coins of the Gupta period were 
also obtained. Here, if anywhere, are likely to be found coins 

~" ^ /<*., 287. ' 

' A hiswa or courtesan. 
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of AsoKA, if any such ever existed, though hitherto there is no 
trace of this monarch having indulged in these cherished symbols 
of sovereignty. Gold coins are not unfrequently found by the 
villagers, but the latter melt them up immediately through fear 
of the penalties attaching to the procedure under the Treasure 
Trove Act. I reported to the police more than one such recent 
find, but the coins were never recovered; and such valuable clues 
are yearly disappearing. 

Summary op Results. 

The results of this research are already important historically, 
and to some extent also geographically. One of the most promising 
of all the lost sites for the recovery of the early history of India 
has been found together with some of its monuments. Where 
no ixace of the sculptured stones of Asoka's great capital was sus- 
pected to exist a few years ago, there have now been unearthed 
many of the actual sculptures, some of which seem to be quite 
the oldest yet found in India, and others amongst the oldest; 
there has been found a colossal pillar of Asoka, of about 250 B.C., 
lying deeply buried and unsuspected, close to the main line of 
the East Indian Railway with its rushing trains of nineteenth 
century passengers. , In respect to the question of the indebted- 
ness of the early civilization of Ancient India to the West, 
there has been unearthed amongst other objects a colossal 
capital of quasi-Jonic style, with Assyrian conventional orna- 
mentation. This, the most Greek thing perhaps yet found in 
India, except the friezes in Asoka's edict-pillars and the later 
so-called * Graeco-Buddhist ' sculptures of the Punjab, has been 
found in Asoea's own capital, in the heart of India, and 
is probably of Asoka's own epoch. The old city and palace 
boundaries have been defined in several places by means of what 
seems to be the vestiges of the ancient beam-palisjide as described 
by MEGASTHENfes and by other topographical and excavated 
features; and several of the important sites located have been 
beyond all doubt. 
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With the information thus now made available, it is possible to 
take up the excavation of the more promising sites in detail, so as 
to recover inscriptions. For this, however, as with Schliemann's 
excavations at Troy, it will be necessary to dig very deeply, as 
the structures lie hidden deep down in the accumulated mud and 
d^ris of over twenty-two centuries. 

The hurried circumstances under which this report was 
written, namely, in the brief inteivals snatched from my engross- 
ing official duties, may, I trust, excuse its short comings. 

In conclusion, I may perhaps be permitted to express the 
obligations under which students of Indian History are placed 
to Sir John Woodbum, k.c.s.i., Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
and his Secretary, the Hon'ble F. A. Slacke, for the interest 
they have shown in this exploration, and their generous grant of 
funds ; to the Hon'ble C. E. Buckland, c.i.e., for his cordial assist- 
ance when Secretary to Government ; also to Mr. Bourdillon, c.s.i., 
who as Commissioner of Patna afforded several facilities for 
this research. My acknowledgments are due to Mr. Chahners, 
Superintendent of Government Printing, Bengal, for the trouble 
he has taken in the printing and in improvising several accented 
types for the transliteration of vernacular names. 



China Expeditionary Force; 

Hong-Kong, 

S6tk July 1900. 
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APPENDICES. 



T. 

The Maurya Dynasty. 



In a desoription of the great capital of the powerful Maurpa dynasty 
it would be desirable to give a sketch pf the dynasty itself. Unfortu- 
nately very little else is yet known about it, besides what has been 
mentioned in the foregoing text. 

The origin and designation of this dynasty, founded at Pdpaitputra 
by Ohandea-gupta, the grandfather of Asoka, are involved in deep 
obsourity. The traditional Buddhistic accounts state that the name is 
derived from the home of Chandra-gupta's father, which was called 
May&ra-nagara or Moriya-nara^ and means *the Town of Peacocks,* and 
that it was situated ^on the borders of the Himalaya Mountains;' 
that its exact site is not specified, thongh we have seen that it 
probably was in the extreme north of India and in contact with 
Assyrian or Greek civilization. The Brahmanical tradition, however, 
derives the name from Mura^ the low-caste, to which, they allege, 
Chandea-gupta's. mother, belonged,^ and this appears to be the origin 
of the current form of the name * Maurya!* 

The Buddhistic accounts assert, as they usually do in regard to the 
genealogy of those kings who especially patronized Buddhism, that the 
dynasty of the great Suddhist king, Asoka, was also an offshoot of 
Buddha ^akya Muni's own. Thus the Ceylonese commentary^ states 
"the Moriyan was a branch of the ^dkyan dynasty who were of 
Ikshwaku of the * solar ' line. Though the name of Chandra-gupta's 

father is not given, it is specifically stated that hewas the 

l€U9t sovereign of Moriya of that family and lost his life with his kingdom. 
His queen, who was then enceinte^ fled with her brothers to Pdtaliputra 
(where according to this account Ohandra-gxjpta seems to have been 
bom) to seek protection from their relatives, the NandaSj^ and it is 
further stated that Chandra-gupta succeeded the last of these Nandab 
on the throne there. 

> Mahdwainsn^ Turnour's edn., l7. 

2 WILSON'S Hindu Theatre, 

* Pali MahdvinisQ (Turn.), pref. .▼. 
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THE MAURYA DYNASTY. 



The duration of this dynasty, according to the Brahmanioal accounts, 
was 137 years, and the number of kings is variously given as nine 
and ten. According to the Vishnu Furdna,^ they were (1) Ohandra-oupta, 
(2) BiNDXj-siRA, (8) AsoKA (Vardhana), (4) SuYA^As, (6) Dasaratha, 

(6) SaNGATA, (7) SiLI^UKA, (8) SOMA^AHMAN, (9) SaTADHANVAN, (10) 
B]^IHADRATHA. 

Extant Buddhistic accounts do not usually extend the list beyond 
Asoka's own family. 

The following genealogical tree, with especial reference to Asoka's 
sons and daughters, 1 have compiled from various sources : — 

CHANDEA-GUPTA CVrishala')^ 



BikdusIba [orIP ' Amitsochatss '* or ' Nehita *^] 



SusiMA ASOKA Mahendba CMahindo') 



JaLAUKA^ EtTNALA TiSHTA, KUSHTANA," SaWGA-MITBA,' ChABU-MATI,* MaHI-PAHA* 



Dasabatha [orP Sampbati].*® 

The name of the last noted, the grandson of Asoka, has been found 
inscribed on one of the five rock-cut oaves at Barahar near XlSya, which are 
the oldest artificial oaves yet found in India, and two of them have inscrip- 
tions dated in the 12th and 19th years of Pritadarsi, i.^., Asoka himself. 
The inscription of Dasaratha is in the same character as found in the 
edicts of Asoka, and the same title is used, namely ^ Beloved of the Q-ods ' 
(Dev&nampriya). 

1 Wilson's transl., IV, 186. Conr, also C. M. Duff's Chronology of India, p. 325, for a com- 
parative table> 

3 A contemptuous Brahmanica' title implying a Svara origin. Wilson's Hind. Theatre, 132. For 
aix account of him see Wilfobd, As. Researches , V and IX, 93. 

3 Greek account already quoted ; also Wilfobd, «. Researches, V, 286. 

4 Tabanatha's Tibetan History of Bvddhism in India, 

< The Kashmir Chronicle. The legends xegardmg him are related at some length in Book I. 
▼eraes 107—152 of Dr. Stein's edition and translation. 

« Alleged founder of Buddhist dynasty in Khoten (Rockhill's Life of B., 236). 

7 She is alleged by Ceylonese to have accompanied Mahendba to Ceylon {Mahdvamsa). 

• She is stated to have accompanied Asoka to Khatmandu shrine and settled there, Vernacular 
Hist, of Nepal (Wbiqht's) p. 111. 

• Idem^ . 

M Sampt-mti, according to Jain list, ww the grandson and successor of Asoka [Parisuhtaparvan, 
•d. Jacobi Sac. Bks. Bast., XXII, 290), and said to be converted to Jainism. 
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APPENDIX n. 

ORIGIN OF Stone Building and Sculpture in India. 



On tiiia interesting question the broad fact notioed by James Fbroussom 
about sixty years ago^ still holds trae : that ^* no (stone) bnilding is known 
to exist or any oave possessing any arohitectnral character whose date_ oan' 
be extended back to the time when Albxamdbr the Great visited India 
.:•..., that nothing that can properly be called architecture is to be 
found there (in India) tUl considerably after Albxandbr's time/' and ** that 

the history of art in India begins with the introduction of 

Buddhism as a State religion under Asoka in the middle of th^ 3rd century 

B.O. that 8tone architecture commenced in India only 250 years 

before Christ." « 

The only exception referred to by Ferousson was the so-called * throne 
of Jaramndhu^ on the Bdjgir hiUs. This rude tower, built of masses 
of unhewn stones picked up from the rocky hillsides and fitted tofi;ether 
without mortar, was, he supposed, older than Asoka's age, and he made the 
interesting obseryation that its form and structure ^^ point almost undoubt- 
edly to AsByria as the country from which its forms were derived, and the 
Bira Nimrud with its range of little cells on two sides seems only a gigantic 
model of what is here copied on a small and rude scale/' ' 

Here, however, I may note that nothing has been found to prove conclu- 
sively that this tower was erected before Asoka's epoch, or to support Qeneral 
Cunningham's conjecture that its stones were quarried out of the rude cavern 
behind it, which seems merely one of the many natural oaves abounding in 
those hills. Nor can the adjoining rough stone- wall of the town of * new 
Bdjgir^ the stones of which also near no marks of the chisel, be placed 
with confidence before Asoka's epoch, although the town itself is said to 
have been founded over a century previously. Indeed, one of the chief 
accounts of Asoka ^ alleges that that monarch at first resided at Bdjgir and 
afterwards transferred his capital to Pdtaiipufra. 

Similarly, too, with regard to the rock-cut inscription on the * Elephant- 
cave ' on the JTAaneiaprtW- i7<9^a^a^eW hill near Kaiak in Orissa — this inscrip- 
tion, which Febousson accepted as being about a century earlier than Asoka, 
has since been conclusively proved to be not anterior to Asoka's time. 
I have personally visited each and all of the above-mentioned objects (the 
tower, wall, and caves), and have carefully examined them with especial 
reference to this question. 

Nor do the references to the alleged earlier occurrence of the word for 
* bricks * in Indian literature, which were put forward by Babu Rajendralal 
Mitra and others^ in trying to prove an earlier origin for stone architecture, 
shed any trustworthy light on the subject ; for the books in question are 
very corrupt, having been freely altered and added to by the copyists, 

» Joum. Royal Asiatie Soe, VIII, pp. 80, etc., 1843. 2Vec and Serpent Wwahip, 186S. History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture, 1876, Indian Archaology with especial reference to Babu Rajendralal 
Mitra. By J. Fbboubson, 18S4. 

3 Cave Temples of India,^-J, FBBGU880N and J. Bubgess, 1880, p. 29. 
8/d.,34. 

4 HiUBN TsiANO's Records, ^c, see Appendix Y, p. 72. 
^ Indo- Aryans and AnUquUiesof Oritsa, 
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and it » even doubtful whether any of them were oompiled in anything 
like their present form before Asoka's epooh. Thus the MaMbhdrata in 
the diverse modem versionB of which the word for * bricks ' occurs is placed 
by Mehbr as late as about the second century B.O., and the Ramdyana 
still later.^ Besides, the Indian alphabet iteelf has recently been proved 
by Dr. Bt^HLSB to be derived from the Phoenician. 

Altogether the most trustworthy evidence available seems to lead to the 
ooBolusion that India derived its knowledge of the art of working in stone 
from the West, and that this event occurred probably during Asoka's 
reign. The present report supplies some further evidence in this direction. 

> Quoted through DowsoN'S Clasneal Dietiwuxry of Hindu Mythology, p. 190. 
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APPENDIX III. 

LEGEND OF THE FOUNDING OF PATALIPUTRA. 



Thb place is described in the Buddhist Scriptures as being only a small 
village called * Pdtali ' at the time of Buddha*s visit to it a few months 
before his death, and when he was reported to have prophesied its future 
greatness, and complimented the Brahman VakshakIra, the minister of TTing 
Ajatasatru of Magadha on his wise foresight in fortifying so important a 
Bpot.i It seems to hkye been near the site of an older town named ' The city 
of sweet-scented flowers/ Kusumpura^ which probably was washed away in 
front part by the Ganges ; for it is frequently referred to under this name, 
and HiuEN Tsiang states* regarding it that "formerly it was called 

Kuaumpura • • afterwards • . its name 

was changed to Pdfaltputra (or *The sonof a ^5#a/i tree'^)," and here the 
Chinese pilgrim relates the then current legend that the city was so called 
because its founder married the daughter of a,pdtalt&oweT 

A more picturesque version of the fabulous origin of this famous city, 
having its parallels in Grimm's Fairy Tales and the Arabian Nights^ is 
given in the mediaeval Ocean of the Streams of Story.* According to this 
account a person called Futraka of Rdjgir^ whose ancestors came from 
the Himalayas, finds in the Vindhaya mountains two sons of the giants 
disputing about their parental heritage, which consisted of a magical vase, 
a wizard's wand, and a pair of magic slippers. The slippers conferred the 
power of flying through the air to any place their wearer wished ; the 
vase offered whatever food or riches a person desired, and whatever was 
written with the wand came true or was realized. By stratagem, as an 
arbitrator between the two disputants, Putraka becomes possessed of these 
objects and flies away with them. They confer on him facilities for making 
love_ to the beautiful Pdfaiiy the daughter of King Mahbndra-Varman 
of Akarshikdy and enables him to carry her off from the palace of her father. 
Having reached the bank of the Ganges, he there, in compliance with the 
request of his beloved one, by the miraculous virtue of his staff builds a city, 
which in honour of the princess he called Pdfaliputra. He becomes a 
powerful monarch, is reconciled to his father-in-law, and governs all the 
country as far as the sea. 

The Greek version of the legend gives a somewhat similar outline, 
omitting the more miraculous details. It states that the giant Hercules, 
the founder of Pdfaliputra^ "begot a daughter in India whom he called 
* Pandaia,^ To her he assigned that portion of India which lies southwards 
and extends to the sea." ^ 

* lAfe of the Buddha from the Tibetan. Rookhill, p. 127, kc, 
» Bbal's Recordsy ii, 82. 

* Stereospei'mum suaveoUns, 

* Katha Sarit S^gaYa, translated by C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1881, I, 14, &c. See also H. 
Brockhaus' Foundation of Pdtali-jnitra, Liepsic, 1835, and summarized by ELaproth in his transla- 
tion of Fa Hian's travels. 

« PoLYiEN. Strategy I, 84 ; McCrindlk, 168. 
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The town seems first to have become the capital in the reign of 
TJDAYlivA or UdIyin, the son^ or grandson of King AjItsatru, who was 
reigning at Buddha's Tisit, and the predecessor of Nanda whom OhIndba- 
ovFTA superseded. This name is also given as Udayana^ who has a 
legendary history very like that of Putraka in the above fairy tale. 
TTdtana or Yatsa was the son of SahasbInIka and grandson of S^atXnika, 
who transferred the capital of Upper India from Hdstinapur to Kausdmbi 
S^atAnika was the great great grandson of Arjuna. Yatsa was named 
TJdayana from bein g e ducated on the Eastern or Udaf/a mountain by the 
sage Jamadagni. When arrived at maturity he was decoyed into captivity 
by Ohandrasena, King of Ujjayin. He was liberated by his minister, 
xooANDHABlYANA, and in his escape carried off YisvadattI, the daughter of 
his captor. His adventures are recorded in the BatnIvali and in 
YXsvADATTi's poem and in the VrihaUkatha. They have been translated 
from the latter and published in the '* Calcutta Quarterly Magazine" for 
June 1874.8 

This supernatural origin ascribed to Potaliputra and its association with 
the giants and Hercules appear to be based l^gely on the gigantic stones 
used by Asoka for his buildings and monuments. 

1 The Jain list iParisithtajparv, Jacobi) puts him immediately after AjXtasatbu. and I think it is 
worth considering whether the interrening person in the Paurantc lists variously called Habshaka, 
VaznIaka, Dasaka and otherwise is not really the contemporary minister of Ajatasatru, namely, 
' Vabshakara^' especially as the Jain list places his death only 60 years after that of MAHZviBAf 
who died before Buddha; and the Pvirdnat give his reign as 23^38 years, and AjItasaxbU's 
at26-^6. 

' Vuhnu Purdifa. 

» Wilson's Hindu Theatre, I, 81. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

Statues of Asoka's Genii. 



Two life-siaed statues of Asoka's gigantic masons were " du^ cut of a 
field near Patna " a1)out 1820, and '' in the same spot was a tnird image 
still unremoved, but where the spot was he could never learn." ^ Such is 
the record sent with these most ancient statues to the Calcutta Museum by 
the donor, Mr. J. Tytler. Although from the inscriptions which they bear 
they are amongst the oldest of Indian statues : they are of high artistic 
value. Their massive shoulders and powerful arms, yet dignified pose, well 
convey the idea of Intelligent Strength which it was the artist's object 
to portray. It is rather a commentary on 'Indian' Art to find that its 
earliest efforts were the most successful. The two statues are lightly 
draped from the waist downwards with a loose robe girded at the waist 
by a tasselled cord, and a thin scarf thrown over the left shoulder. The 
heavy necklets, armlets and earrings generally resemble those of the 
Bharhut sculptures, as pointed out by Dr. Anderson, though the art 
altogether is decidedly superior. The stope^ 4s a close-grained sandstone like 
that of Asoka's edict-pillars, and is also like these high-polished. As one 
holds a fly-whisk or chaurij the oriental symbol of an attendant on royalty, 
as Ihey were probably attendant figures at a shrine before the introduction 
of actual images of fiuddha himself. 

The inscriptions record that the statues are those of YakBhan^ that 
is, the fabulous genii to which the Cyclopean masonry of A&oka's period 
was afterwards ascribed. 

The worship of these TakshaSy or * Jak,' as they are now called, seems 
to have been very prevalent in Mid-India in early times. In the Tibetan 
version of the Buddhist Scriptures it is stated* that the tribal god of 
Buddha's tribe, * the Sdkyas^ was a Yaksha of the good genius type named 
*the Bestower or Increaser of Gifts.'* Also in the same canon it is related 
in describing the exploits of King BimbasIba of Rajgir^ a contemporary of 
Buddha, that " at that time one of the gate-keepers of Vaisdli died and 
had been bom again among the demons. He gave the inhabitants of Vais&li 
the following instructions : * As I have been born again amon^ the demons, 
confer on me the position of a Yaksha and hang a bell round my neck. 
Whenever a foe to the inhabitants of Vaisdli appears, I will make the bell 
sound until he is arrested or has taken his departure.' So they caused a 
Yaksha statue to be prepared and hung a bell round its neck. Then they 
set it up in the gate-house provided with oblations and garlands along with 
dance and song and to the sound of musical instruments. ^ 

^ Catalogue and Hand-book of the Archaeological collections in the Indian Museum, by J. 
Andbbson, M.D., part I, 152. 

2 The characters are somewhat later than Asoka's epoch and are read by Genl. Cunningham 
(Rept, XV, 3) as YaJche SanaMnanda (f or Bharata), and Yakhe AchuscUigika (P or Sanigika), and » 
drawint^ of the statues are given in tiie same report* 

s CsOMA DE KdRO's Analysis in AsicUic Researches, XX, 300. 

♦ On&u-spyin, 

• SCHiBFNBR's TiUtan Tales from the Kah-gyur, Ralston's trans., 81. 
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The Takshas are minor divinities, mostly good-natured. Their ohief is 
Yaisbayan or the Hindu Kuvera, the god of wealth and guardian of the 
northern part of the world, and he was early given a prominent plaoe in 
the Buddhist pantheon. Mdra is called a Yakha%} A list of 8 ohief 
YakshoB is given in the Tibetan scripture,^ and many of these divinities 
are figured and their names inscribed on the Bharhut Bailing.' 

Human Yakakas are also described in that primitive collection of 
Buddhist scriptures, the Sutta Nip&taj as reigning over various parts of 
the country during Buddha's day and as having conversations with jBuddha 
andbeing converted by him. Thus at O&ya were Suchiloma and Ehara, 
at Alam (possibly Uren)^ Alavaka, and SItIgira and Hemavata^ are also 
therein mentioned. They were probably aboriginal tribesmen, and were 

Said local respect and afterwards semi-divine honours, as seems latterly to 
ave been the case with the aboriginal tribesmen classed as Naga and mixed 
up with mythological beings of the same name. 

1 Satred B, E., X, 2, 72. 

2 Gyut Pa (iSth Vol.) leaf 117—134 (Csoma 617). 

3 Ttihika Svpravoiu [Supdvaso) evidently is figured on the S. E. quadrant of the cirole.-* 
Anderson CataL 

4 See my art. Jaumdl Asiatic Socy. (Bengal), part I, No. 1, 1892. 
• Saertd B, E,, X, pt. 2, 26, 29, 45. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Descriptions of PATALIPUTRA from the Chinese 

{A.) By Fa Hian. 

{About JOOA.D:) 



The Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Fa Hian travelled in India for fifteen 
years about 399 — 414A.D. in search of Buddhist scriptures. The following 
translation of his narrative, from Professor J. Legge's version^ an- 
notated from that of Professor Beal,^ is appended for convenience of 
reference : — 

"Four yojanaa on from this place (Vaiadli) to the east brought the 
travellers to the confluence of the five rivers. » • * * Having crossed the river 
and descended south for a Yojana (the travellers) came to the town of 
Pdtaliputray in the kingdom of Magadha^ the city where Bang Asoka ruled. 
The royal palace and halls in the midst of the city, which exist now as of 
old, were all made by spirits^ which he employed, and which piled up the 
stones, reared the walls and gates, and executed the elegant carving and 
inlaid sculpture-work, — ^in a way which no human hands oi this world could 
accomplish. 

King Asoka had a younger brother who bad attained to be an Arhat, and 
resided on Oridhra-Mta hill, finding his delight in solitude and quiet. The 
King, who sincerely reverenced him, wished and begged him (to come and 
live) in his family,* where he could supply all his wants. The other, 
however, through his delight in the stillness of the mountain, was unwilling 
to accept the invitation, on which the Kin^ said to him, * Only accept my 
invitation, and I will make a hill for you inside the city.' Accordingly, he 
provided the materials of a feast, called to him the spirits,^ and announced 
to them, * To-morrow you will all receive my invitation; but as there are no 
mats for you to sit on, let each one bring (his own seat).' Next day the 
spirits came, each one bringin g w ith him a great rook, (like) a wall, four or 
five paces square, (for a seat). When their sitting was over, the King made 
them form a hill with the large stones piled on one another, and also at the 
foot of the hill, with five large square stones, to make an apartment, which 
might be more than thirty cubits long, twenty cubits wide, and more than 
ten cubits high.® 

In this city there had resided a great Brahman, named EAdha-svami, 
a professor of the Mahay ana , of clear discernment and much wisdom, who 

* Reecrds of Buddhistic Kingd<ymSf Ac., Oxford, 1886. 

2 Buddhist Records of the Western World, traasld. from the Chinese by S. Beal, I. I v. et seg., 
which here will be referred to a« * B.' 

3 Genii— B. 

* House— B. 

* Genii— B, 

* The standard specified is a chang, which Leoge ccnyerts at the rate of about 15 cubits but Beal 
at about 12 feet, thus Beal gives these measurements as " about 8^ feet in length 22 feet in breadth, 
in height 11 feet or 50." 
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understood everything, living by himself in spotless pnrity.^ The King 
of the eonntry honoured and reverenced him, and served him as his teacher. 
If he went to inquire for and greet him, the Eing did not presume to sit 
down alongside of him ; and if, in his love and reverenoe, he took hold of 
his hand, as soon as he let it go, the Brahman made haste to pour water on 
it and wash it. He might be more than fifty years old, and all the Kingdom 
looked up to him. By means of this one man, the Law of Baddha was 
widely made known, and the followers of other doctrines did not find it in 
their power to persecute the body of monks in any way. 

By the side of the tope (tower) of Asoka. there has been made a 
mahdydna monastery, very grand and beautiful ; there is also a hlnaydna one ; 
the two together containing six hundred or seven hundred monks. The rules 
of demeanour and the scholastic arrangements in them are worthy of 
observation. 

Shamans (ascetics) of the highest virtue from all quarters, and students, 
inqidrers wishing to find out truth and the grounds of it, all resort to these 
monasteries. There also resides in this monastery a Brahman teacher, 
whose name also is M^Stjusri, whom the ahamana of greatest virtue in the 
kingdom, and the mahdyAna Bhikakm honour and look up to. 

The cities and towns of this country are the greatest of all in the Middle 
kingdom. The inhabitants are rich and prosperous, and vie with one another 
in &e practice of benevolence and righteousness. Every year on the eighth day 
of the second month they celebrate a procession of images. They make a four- 
wheeled car, and on it erect a structure of five storeys by means of bamboos 
tied together. This is supported by a king-post with poles and lances 
slanting from it, and is rather more than twent^ cubits high, having the 
shape of a tope. White and silk-like cloth of hair is wrapped all round it, 
which is then painted in various colours. They make figures of devas, with 
gold, silver, and lapis lazuli grandly blended and having silken streamers 
and canopies hung out over them. On the four sides are niches, with a 
Buddha seated in each, and a BodhUattm standing in attendance on him. 
There niay be twenty cars, all grand and imposing, but each one difiEerent 
from the others. On the day mentioned, the monks and laity within the 
borders all oome together ; they have singers and skilful musicians ; they 
pay their devotions vdth flowers and incense. The Brahmans come and 
invite the Buddhas to enter the city. These do so in order, and remain 
two nights in it. All through the night the^ keep lamps burning, have 
skilful music, and present offerings. This is the practice in all the other 
kingdoms as well. The heads of the Vaisya families in them establish in 
the cities houses for dispensing charity and medicines. All the poor and 
destitute in the country, orphans, widowers, and childless men, maimed 
people and cripples, and all who are diseased, go to those houses 
and are provided with every kind of help, and doctors examine their 
diseases. They get the food and medicines which their cases require, and 
are made to feel at ease; and when tiiey are better, they go away 
themselves. 

When King Asoka destroyed the seven tope% (intending) to make eighty- 
four thousand, the first which he made was the great tope^ more than three 
le to the south of this city.* In front of this there is a foot-print of Buddha, 

silent meditation— 'B. 
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where a vikdra has been built. The door of it faces the north, and on the 
south of it there is a stone piUar, fourteen or fifteen cubits in droumference, 
and more than thirty cubits high, on which there is an inscription, saying, 
' AsoKA gave the (whole of)^ Jambudvtpa (India) to the general body of all 
the monkis, and then redeemed it from them with money. This he did three 
times.' North from the tope 300 or 400 paces, King Asoka built the city 
of Ne'h? In it there is a stone pillar, which also is more than thirty 
feet high, with a lion on the top of it. On the pillar there is an inscription 
recording the things which led to the bmlding of Ne-ky with the number 
of the year, the day, and the month. 

"Prom Vdrdnmi (the travellers) went back east to JPdfaliputra. 
Pa-Hian's original object had been to search for (copies of) the Vinaya. 
In the various kingdoms of North India, however, he had f oimd one master 
transmitting orally (the rules) to another, but no written copies which, he 
could transcribe. He had therefore travelled far and come on to Central 
India. Here, in the mahdydna monastery, he found a copy of the Vinaya^ 
containing the Mahdsdnghika rules, — ^those which were observed in the first 
Great Council, while Buddha was still in the world. The original copy was 
handed down in the Jetavana-vikdra. As to the other eighteen schools, each 
one has the views and decisions of its own masters. Those agree (with this) 
in the general meaning, but they have small and trivial differences, as when 
one opens and another shuts. This copy (of the rules), however, is the mo^t 
complete, with the fullest explanations. 

He further got a transcript of the rules in six or seven thousand gdthas^ 
b^ing the Barvdstitdddh rules,— -those which are observed by the communities 
of monks in the land of TsHn, which also have all been handed down orally 
from master to master without being committed to writing. In the commu- 
nity here, moreover, he got the Samyuhtdbhudharma-hridaya (sdstra) contain- 
ing about six or seven thousand g&thas ; he also got a 8&tra of 2|600 gkthaM ; 
one chapter of the Pdrimrvdna-mipulya s&iraj of about 5,000 gdthas and 
the Mahdsdnghikdh Abhidharma. 

In consequence (of this success in his quest) Fa-Hian stayed here for three 
years, learning Sanskrit books and the Sanskrit speech, and writing out the 
Vinaya rules. 



(B.) By Hiuen Tsiang. 

(About 635 A.D.) 

In the following extract from the narrative of the Chinese) Buddhist 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang, taken from Beal's translation^ and annotated, 
also from Julibn's,* I have for the convenience of the reader inserted here 
references to my plan of the site as given at page 12. 

> B. 

< 'Ni-li' is the more usual form as giren by Elafroth and Beal: nnd as remarked by 
Geol. Cunningham, the present name of the land in which Kumrakar is situated is Nirand-pur which 
possibly preseryes the old name. 

» Op. eiU I * Op, ciU 
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I. ^'To the south of the river Oasges (in Ma^adha), there is an 
oli city ahout 70 /i(= about 12 miles) round. Although it has been 
long deserted, its foundation-walls still survive. Formerly when men's 
lives were incalculably long, it was called Kusumparaf so called because 
the palace of the King had many flowers. Afterwards when men's age 
reached several thousands of years, then its name was changed to Pdtali- 
pucrttj [and here Hiuen Tsiang gives in detail the current legend as to 
why the city was called 'The son of the Pdtali tree' (Stereospermum 
suaieolem) owing to the founder of the city having married the daughter of 
(a spirit-inhabiting) a Pdtali tree, or the flower of that tree— see also 
page 67]. 

II. ^'To the north of the old palace of the King (4 on plan) is 
a stone pillar (2 on plan) several tens of feet high: this is the place 
where Asoka Baja made ' a hell. ' In the hundreth year after the 
Nirvdna of TathSgatha there was a king called Asoka (or the sorrow- 
less), who was the great-grandson of SimbasIra Bsja. He changed 
his capital from Bdjagriha to Pdtalij and built an outside rampart to 
surround the old city. Since then many generations have passed, and 
there remain only the old foundation walls. The sanghdrdmasy deva temples, 
and stupaa which lie in ruins may be counted by hundreds. There cu*e 
only two or three remaining entire. To the north of the old palace and 
boidering on the Qanges river there is a little town, which contains about 
1,000 houses. At first when Asoka RSja ascended the throne, he exercised a 
most cruel tyranny : he constituted a hell for the purpose of torturing 
living creatures. [Here follows the * Hell ' legend which is given at greater 
length by Fa Hian ; ^ and in both versions it is made the scene of Asoka's 
©on version to Buddhism, through seeing the miraculous preservation there 
of a sramana or Buddhist monk who had been cast into a fiery f urnace.l 

III. ** To the south of the earth prison (the hell) and not far on is a 
stupa (5 on plan). Its foundation walls are sunk, and it is in a leaning ruin- 
ous conditioD. There remains, however, the crowning jeWfel of the cupola. 
This is made of carved stone, and has a surrounding balustrade. This 
was the first of the 84,000 (stupas). Asoka Baja erected it by the power of 
man in the middle of his royal precinct. It contains a ching of relics of the 
Tathdgatha {Le.y the Buddha). Spiritual indications constantly manifest 
themselves, and a divine light is shed around it from time to time. 

IV. " By the side of the atupa^ and not far from it in a vihara 
is a great stone (7 on plan) on which Tathagatha walked. There is 
still the impression of both his feet on it, about 18 inches long and 
6 inches broad ; both the right and left impress have the circle sign, and the 
ten toes are all fringed with figures of flowers (or flower scrolls), and forms 
of fishes which glisten brightly in the morning light. In old time Tathd- 
gotha beingj about to attain Nirvdna was going northward to Kusinagara^ 
when turning round to the south and looking back at Magadha, he stood 
upon this stone and said to Ananda : * Now, for the very last time, I 
leave this foot impression, being about to attain Nirvana' and looking at 
Magadha : ^ A hundred years hence there shall be a King Asoka ; he shall 
build here his capital and establish his court, and he shall protect the three 
treasures and command the genii.' When Asoka had ascended the 

* op, cit., •09 p. 73. 
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tlirone he changed his capital and built this town ; he enclosed the stone 
with the impression, aod as it was near the royal precinct, he paid it 
constant personal worship. Afterwards the kings of the neighbour- 
hood wished to carry it off to their own country; but although the 
stone is not large, they could not move it at all. Lately SiAslitKA 
Baja, when he was overthrowing and destroying the law of Buddha^ 
forthwith came to the place where the stone is for the purpose of des- 
troying the sacred marks. Having broken it into pieces, it came 
whole again, and the ornamental figures as before. Then he flung 
it into the river Ganges, but it came back to its old place. 

V. "By the side of the stone is a stupa (8 on plan) which marks 
the place where the four past Buddhas walked and sat down, the 
traces of which still remain. 

VI. "By the side of the vihara (7 on plan) which contains 
the traces of Buddha, and not far from it is a great stone pillar, about 
30 feet high, with a mutilated inscription on it. This, however, is part 
of it, m., AsoKA Bftja with a firm principle of faith has thrice bestowed 
Jambudwipa (India) as a religious offering on Buddha, the Dharma 
(the law) and the Assembly, and thrice he had redeemed it with his 
jewels and treasures, ^ and this is the record thereof.' 

VII. "To the north of the old palace is a large stone-house 
(1 on plan). It looks outside like a great mountain, and within it 
is many tens of feet wide. This is the house which Asoka B&ja 
commanded the genii to build for his brother who had become a 
recluse * * * * * * a half-brother called Mahendka, who 
was born of a noble tribe * * * * * * • * The King 
said : * If you wish to subdue your heart in quiet you have no need 
to live in the mountain fastness. To meet your wishes I shall construct 
you a dwelling.' Accordingly he summoned the genii to his presence. 

* * * * • *.* * The genii having received the 
order, before the day was over finished the task. Asoka Eaja then himself 
went to invite his brother to fix his abode in this mountain cell. 

VIII. ** To the north of the old palace and to the south of the hill is 
a great stone with a hollow trough in it (3 on plan) Asoka Raja commis- 
sioned the genii as workmen to make this hollow (vase) to use for the 
food which he gaVe to the priests when he invited them to eat. 

IX. " To the south-west of the old palace there is a little mountain 
(9 on plan). In the crags and surrounding valleys there are several tens 
of stone dwellings which Asoka ESja made for Upagupta and other arka($ 
by the intervention of the genii. 

X. " By the side of it is an old tower, the ruins of which are a mass 
of heaped up stones. There is also a pond (10 on plan), the gentle ripples 
of which play over its surface as pure as a mirror. The people far and 
near call it ^(Ae sacred water. ^ If any one drinks thereof or washes in it, 
the defilement of his sins is washed away and destroyed. 

XI. " To the south-west of the mountain is a collection of five stupas 
(11 on plan). The foundations are lofty, but ruinous ; what remains, 
however, is a good height. At a distance they look like little bills. 
Each of them is several tens of paces in front. Men in after-days 
tried to build on the top of therfc little stupas. The records of India 
slate: 'In old time when Asoka Eaja built the 84,000 stupas, there 
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were still remaiiiiDg five measures of relics.' Therefore he erected with 
exceptional grandeur fire other stupas remarkable for their miraculous 
exhibition with a view to indicate the five-fold spiritual body of 
Tathagatha. Some disciples of little faith talking together argued 
thus : ^ In old time Nanda B&ja built these five (stupas) as treasure 
places for his wealth. In consequence of this gossip in after-time a king of 
insincere faith, and excited by his covetousness^ came with his followers to 
dig (the stupas). It is saidi moreover (i.«., in the Indian records), with 
respect to the gossip of the priests there has been some doubt expressed, but 
we beUeVe it to be true according to the old tradition.' 

XII. " To the south-east of the old city [N. B. — not palace] there is the 
Sanphdrdma called Kukkutdrdma (14 on plan) which was built by Asoka 
Baja when he first became a believer in the religion of Buddha. It was a 
sort of first fruit and a pattern of majestic construction. He gathered there a 
thousand priests. This building has long been in ruins, but the foundation 
walls are still preserved. 

XnL *^ By the side of the Sanghdrdma is a great stULpa (15 on plan) 
called ^ Amahkay^ which is the name of a fruit used as a medicine in India. 
King AsoKA having fallen sick and lingering for a long time felt that he 
would not recover, and so desired to ofier all his possessions so as to crown 




left. * * * * Take this half fruit and offer it in The-Garden-of-the- 
Oook (monastery) to tho priests.' ♦ ♦ • ♦ The Sthavira in the midst of 
the priests spoke in reply : * Asoka Eaja by his former deeds may hope to 
recover. * ♦ • This offering of half a fruit will secure the King a^ 
extension of life.' The King having recovered from his sickness gave large 
offerings to the priests * * * and he erected this stupa as a mark of 
gratitude for his prolonged life. 

XrV. '^To the north-west of the Amalaka stupa in the middle of an old 
Sanghdrdma is a stUpa (16 on plan) ; it is called ^ establishing the sound of 
the (fAan^ei' [and along accotmt is given of how the name was bestowed 
owing to the Buddhist monk Deya, a pupil of the great Nagakjuna, striking 
the gkanta or gong as a challenge to the heretics, «.«., Jains.] * • * 
Then the King assembled the men of learning (the Buddhists), and said by 
way of decree * whoever is defeated shall die as proof of his inferiority.' • 
* * In less than one hour he (Dbva) refuted the sectaries, and the 
King and his ministers being satisfied raised this venerable monument in 
honour of his extreme virtue. 

XY. ^* To the north of the stupa built where the ghanta wm sounded is 
an old foundation (17 on plan). This was the dwelling place of a Brahman 
that was inspired by demons. * « « Offioezs and people looked on him 
as a saint [until he was signally defeated in argument by the Bodhisattwa 
A^VA Qhosha].'* 
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APPENDIX VI. 

Legend of Asoka's Hell. 



In addition to the details supplied in the foregoing account of Hiuen 
l^siANG, the following version of the legend is related by FaHian.^ " When 
King A^OKA, in a former birth, was a little boy and playing on the road, 
he met KaIyapa^ Buddha walking. (The strange*) begged food, and 
the boy pleasantly took a handful of earth and gave it to him. The Buddha 
took the earth, and returned it to the ground on which he was walking ; bue 
because of this (the boy) received the recompense of becoming a king of tht 
iron wheel, to rule over Jambudvtpa {India), (Once) when he was making a 
judicial tour of inspection through Jambudvipaj he saw, between the iro n 
circuit of the two hills, a naraka (hell) for the punishment of wicked men. 
Having thereupon asked his ministers what sort of a thing it was, they 
replied, * It belongs to Tama^ king of demons, for punishing wicked people.' 
The king thought within himself :— * (even) the king of demons is able to 
make a naraka in which to deal with wicked men ; why should not I, who 
am the lord of men, make a naraka in which to deal with wicked men?' 
He forthwith asked his ministers who could make for him a naraka and 
preside over the punishment of wicked people in it. 

«*They replied that it was only a man of extreme wickedness who could 
make it ; and the king thereupon sent officers to seek everywhere for (such) 
a bad man ; and they saw by the side of a pond a man tall and strong, 
with a black countenance, yellow hair, and green eyes, hooking up the fish 
with his fe§t, while he called to him birds and beasts, and, when tney came, 
then shot and killed them, so that not one escaped. Having got this man, 
they took him to the king, who secretly charged him, ' Tou must make a 
square enclosure with high walls. Plant in it all kinds of flowers and fruits ; 
make good ponds in it for bathing ; make it grand and imposing in every 
way, so that men shall leok to it with thirsting desire; make its gates strong 
and sure ; and when any one enters, instantly seize him and punish him as 
a sinner, not allowing him to get out. Even if I should enter, punish me 
as a sinner in the same way, and do not let me go. I now appoint you 
liiaster of that naraka/ 

** Soon after this a bhikshu, pursuing his regular course of begging his 
food, entered the gate (of the place). When the lictors of the naraka saw 
him, they were about to subject him to their tortures; but he, frightened, 
begged them to allow him a moment in which to eat his midday meal. 
Inmiediately after there came in another man, whom they thrust into a 
mortar and pounded till a red froth overflowed. As the hhik^hu looked on, 
there came to him the thought of the impermanence, the painful suffering aod 
inanity of this body, and how it is but as a bubble and as foam; And instant- 
ly he attained to Arhatship. Immediately after, the lictors seized him, and 
threw him into a cauldron of boiling water. There was a look of joyful 
satisfaction, however, in the hhikshtis countenance. The fire was extinguished 

» Ive. cit Chapter XXXII. 

' Sdhya—B^ki,, and Legge noteg that the Chinese text has ' Sdkya^* bat he prefers a Corean 
manuscript which gives Kafyapa. 
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and the water became cold. In the middle (of the cauldron) there rose up a 
lotus flower, with the bhikshu seated on it ! The liotors at once went and 
reported to the king that there was a marTellous occurrence in the naraka 
and wished him to go and see it; but the King said, ^ I formerly made such 
an agreement t}iat now I dare not go (to the place).' The lictors said, 'This 
is not a small matter. Your majesty ought to go quickly. Let your former 
agreement be altered.' The King thereupon foUowed them, and entered (the 
naraka)y when the bhikshu preached the Liaw to him, and he believed, and 
was made free. Forthwith he demolished the naraka^ and repented of all the 
evil which he had formerly done. From this time he believed in and 
honoured the Three Precious Ones.'* 
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APPENDIX VII. 
Mb. 0. B. WIEJBON'8 

REPORT ON THE Excavations AT CHHOTI PAHARI 

IN 1800. 



Thsse exoavations took place in March and April, 1899. They 
were instihited by Major L. A. Waddell, i.m.8., and they were made under 
the immediate superrision of the Surveyor to the Bankipore District Board, 
Ahmad Husain. I went down almost every day to tlie exoavations, reported 
almost every day to Dr. Waddell, and tried, as far as I could, to see that the 
excavations were properly conducted. 

2. Ohhoti Pahari is a mound of brick work, a little more than a mile 
to the south of old Eumrahar and the East Indian Railway, and about tiie 
same distance to the south-east from a very ancient well called the A^pun 
Kuft. Hiuen Tsiang in his account of the ruins of Asoka's capital describes 
a hell for tormenting living creatures which Asoka Bftjft was said to have 
made when he first ascended the throne. '*To the south of the earth 
prison," he says, *^and not far ofi is a stupa. Its foundation-walls are sunk, 
and it is in a leaning ruinous condition. There remains, however, the 
crowning jewel of the cupola. This is made of carved stone and has a 
surrounding balustrade. This was the first of the 84,000 (BtHpaa), Asoka 
Bftjft erected it by the power of man in the middle of his royal precinct. 
It contains a cning of reUcs of the Tathft^atha. Spiritual indications 
constantly manif est themselves, and a divine lieht is shed around it from 
time to time/'^ This was the first 8tupa erected by Asoka. South of it was 
a vihar of Buddha's f oot-prints with another s^upa^ and south of this vihar 
was the Jambudwipa pillar. 

3. On the assumption that the A gam Kni was the site where Hiuen 
Tsiang saw the earth prison, Chhoti Pahari would probably be the site of the 
first Asoka's stuDa. Dr. Waddell hoped to verify this assumption by finding 
the centre of tne stu^a and the effing of relics mentioned by the Chinese 
pilgrim. The excavations were conducted for this purpose. It is unfor- 
tunate that Dr. Waddell could not have watched over them in person. I did 
my best, but I regret to say that I was unable to discover the centre of 
this supposed stilpa. 

4. The mound is a mass of brick-work covered with earth in which 
are a few graves, or supposed graves. The road runs on the west side, and 
on fixe north is the village standing on high ground. The mound is more 
than 100 feet in diameter. The highest point was to the north-west, and 
on it was placed a Imgam. The centre of tbe mound was cut through by a 
deep excavation from south-east to north-west. This excavatioo, I under- 
stand, was made by the orders of Mr. 0. J. O'Donnell, c.s., under the supervi- 
sion of a kanungo^ who, after destroying large masses of brick-work, reported 
that he could find nothing. Ahmad Husain, however, said that he remembered 

I DiiWHry of Atoka's CkutU Capital of Pdtal jpuira by k A. Wnddell, 1892, p. 4. 
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seeing lines of brioks ooaTerging to a point as if they radiated from a centre. 
In many stUpaSy Tvhioh have been ezoavated, the middle is marked by a well, 
or pipe, around which the brioks are arranged concentrically , and Dr. Waddell 
hoped to find similar indications of the centre in the present case. 

5. In order to determine the centre of the stiipa, Ahmad Husain was 
directed to excavate six cuts, or trenches, at different points on the probable 
circumference, and also to dear away all the earth and rubbish which covered 
the brick- work and filled the great central excavations, where he said he had 
seen the bricks radiating. Alter giving these instructions at the beginning 
of March, Dr. Waddell was obliged to return to Calcutta and left me to 
watch over the work. 

6. By the 21st March, after working for about a week, remains of 
brick-work were found in the north-east, east and south-west cuts; and 
assuming that these indicated the circumference of the stupa, I calculated that 
its diameter was about 106 feet, and that its centre must be somewhere in 
the great mass of brick-work to the north of the kanungo's excavation. I 
am, however, sorry to say that no solid brick-work was to be found in any of 
the cuts to the south, nor could we find any point in the central portions of 
the brick -work from which the bricks radiated. 

7. During the weeks which followed I extended the cuts. In parti* 
cular I tried to excavate all the earth between the brick- work found in the 
north-east cut and that found in the east cut so as to expose an arc of the 
stiipa's circumference. The results were only more and more confusing. 
Masses of brick work were con^antly uncovered to the east of the mound, 
but whether they belonged to the stupa or to other buildings it was impos- 
sible to say. Everywhere the brick-work (was so cut about and mutilated 
that no clear outlines or contours could be made out. The same may be said 
of the excavations to the south-west. Due south we never could find any 
brick-work at all. I must add that the excavations had to be carried to 
great depths below the surface, so that in more than one case the cuts fell in, 
and in fact I bad not time to excavate the whole of the site to tixe east of the 
mound, or perhaps some definite results would have been reached. 

8. Ooming now to the central portions of the mound, I regret to say 
that I found them equally confusing.^ The whole of the old deep excava- 
tion was cleared. But no concentric arrangement of bricks indicating a 
central pipe or well could be discovered. I also carefully examined the mass 
of brick-work to the north of the old excavation in which I was disposed 
to look for the centre, especially as I could discover no brick-work to the 
south. The uneven portions of the brick- work were removed so as to give a 
fairly level surface of brick which was carefully washed and swept; but 
though this was done several times, we never could find any concentric 
arrangement of bricks. 

9. The bricks are about one foot square and two and-a-half inches thick. 
Bice straw has been used to stiffen the clay after the manner of the Asoka 
period. The brick-work everywhere appears quite solid, and is laid in 
courses generally parallel. Sometimes two lines of brick meet at a slight 
angle, and from this circumstance we have been more than once deceived 
into supposing that we were coming upon the concentric arrangement. But 
upon clearing the brick-work further it always turned out that this inclin- 
ation of the two lines of bricks to each other was purely accidental. On 
removing the bricks layer by layer we generally found that the courses of 
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briokfl were laced across each other. Thus if in one course the lines of bricks 
ran from north-west to south-east, in the next course they ran from north- 
east to south-west. 

10. At one time in the course of the excavation of the brick-work I 
thought that I had come upon certain indications of the centre. By the 
81st March I had caused a number of courses of the briok-work to be 
carefully removed, and proceeded to examine the course or layer now un« 
covered. The mud was scraped away and the brick-work swept and washed. 
t then saw that there was one brick sticking up in the middle of the brick- 
work, which did not form any part of the lines of the bricks, but which was 
lying in a pavity made for it in the brick- work, so that its four sides faced 
four cardinal points. It was clear that it had been intentionally placed in 
this position, and I hoped that it indicated the centre of the stupa. There- 
fore before movinff it I had its position accurately fixed by means of four 
brick columns built outside the mound determining two lines established by 
the theodolite, the intersection of which was at the centre of the brick. I also 
had a photograph taken of the brick- work, and brought one of the masters 
of the Bihar School of Engineering, Babu Kanhya Lall, to make a survey 
of the excavations as they then stood. 

11. On Monday, the 3rd April, I began to remove the brick-^work, but 
was much disappointed. On removing the projecting brick another was 
found under it of the same size and in the same position, and under this 
three similar bricks. Then the formation ceased, and the brick-work again 
became solid and regular. 

12. Assuming that these five bricks had been set up as a mark to 
indicate the whereabouts of the centre, I had a cutting opened beginning at 
this point and extending northwards for about three or four feet. This 
cutting showed nothing except that the brick-work was looser towards the 
north and the mud damp which the workmen thought indicated the nearness 
of a well in the brick work. I then opened one or two places in the brick- 
work to the north-west of the point marked by the five bricks to see if I 
could get at any well or opening. But these attempts failed. 

18, Lastly, giving up any attempt to find a concentric arrangement .of 
bricks, I tried to infer the position of the centre from the slope of the brick- 
work. The brick- work platform on which we were working was not level, 
but sloped up to the north and west ; in fact it seemed as if the highest point 
of the stupa was covered by the lingam. On the 10th April the Ungam was 
removed and all the earth swept away, and the brick-work carefully examin- 
ed. I made several attempts to determine the slopes of the different masses 
of brick-work, and before leaving for England on "Wednesday, the 19th, 
I ordered a well to be sunk at a point near where the lingam had stood and 
another well at thepoint marked by the five bricks. Neither of these I 
learn from Ahmad Hiisain has. had any result. 

14. On the whole, I am of opinion that the mound is a sfM^a— probably 
the first stQpa of Asoka, though in spite of all my efltorts I have not been 
able to determine the centre. It may be that the middle portions of the 
brick-work have already been cut away, and that the only method now left 
of determining the nature of these remains is by means of extensive excava- 
tions to the east and the south. 

«,/i'5f^.^^'^''"'*^' 0. R' WILSON. 

The 16th November 1899. 
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APPENDIX Vin. 



Identity of Upagupta, the High Priest of ASOKA 

WITH 'MOGALLIPUnA TiSSO-" 



In a former article on Upagupta as the High-priest of Asoka,* 
I suffgested that this celebrated monk, who is frequently mentioned in the 
Banmit, Ohinese and Tibetan accounts of Buddhion in IncJia, was probably 
identical with Moggidiputta Tisse, the priest of Asoka according to the 
Oeylonese Pftli tradition, which latter howeyer knows not the name of 
Upagupta, just as Moggaliputta Tisso is unknown to the former. 

Fuirther examination confirms this view of their identity. Indeed, the 
fragmeutary accounts of these two individuals, as preserved in the leading 
Sawtoit and Oeylon texts on Asoka, namely, the Sanskritic Agdkdvaddna 
and^the Pfili Mahdvamaa^ display such a close agreement in their descriptions, 
and especially in respect to the detailed circumstances of the visit of these 
monks to Asoka, as to leave little doubt that they refer to one and the same 
person. This agreement is all the more remarkable, as these two books are 
considered to be derived from entirely independent sources. The Ag<JQdvaddna 
appears to have existed in India before 317-420 A.D., when a translation 
from it seems to have been made into Ohinese.* The portion of the Mah&- 
vaifasa in ouestion is believed to date from about the middle of the 6th 
century A.I).* 

To exhibit this agreement, I here arrange extracts from these two 
respective books in paridlel columns; — 

AsoxIvxnlirA.* MahIvaksa.* 

M4 u Hkensd to Buddha. 

"The glorions Upagupta ... the chief "The illpninator of the Eeligion of the 

amongit the interpreter s of the Law, and Jina (BnaSha,), the Thero, son of 

areritable Buddha, without the external Moggali • • . who has heard lus eloquence 

ligns ... he will fill the rdU of a without considering it the eloquence of 

Buddha/' p. 887. the supreme Buddha himself/' pp. 88 and 

71. 
JSTm origin. 

Upagupta was ihe son of a seUer of Moggaliputta Tisso was in his former 
perfume in Benares, p. 8867 existence seller of honey in Benares, 

p. 25.^ 

1 Reproduced with addition from the Prouedingt of the Asiatic Society (Bengal), June 1899. 

* J A. S. A, Vol. LXVI, pt. I, 1897. pp. 76etieq, ^ ^ -e /» 

> Bunyia Nanjio'i Catalogue of Buddhiit TripUaka, p. SOO, No. 1844. But the yersion quoted 
in this article is from the DiTyavadftna as translated by fiurnoof in his IfUrodvcHim a VhtstorU du 
Muidhiame Indian. 

4 Tumour^s Mahdivamsa, p. xzx. Max MuUer's Saered Booh of the JSatt, X, p. 18. 

• The extracts are taken from the second edition of Bnmouf's Indian Buddhism already quoted. 

• The extracts are from Tumour's translation. 
7 Vid€ my article, J. A. S. B., p. 78. 

* Mr. Turnour ideatifies this Tisso as A^ka's young brother DbvZnaAfito Tisso apparently fsr 
the reason that the name is mentioned in juxtaposition with A^oka and his wife, but it follows the 
name of the other great monk of Pa^putra ' Nigrodho/ and the text of the Mahiy&msa here is 
eiidently Tesy inyohed and oozmpt . 
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His ordination, 

ITpAgapta mm oonyerted by Ya^s or 
YaahkA (a pupil of ISonaka)^ who wm for 
a 'time liho great Stharira at the Kuk- 
katarama monastery at Pataliputra, pp. 
836,837. 

His precocity. 

"He attained Arkatship of an excep- 
tionally liigh order within Ihree yeari of 
entering &e Buddhist order,* beooming 
"like WB sun* ^i^i^ii^g the light of know* 
ledge orer the mined universe," p. 889. 

His kermUage» 

He sojoomed "in compassion for the 
world" (p. 888) "on the monntain Ura- 
mn^da" beyond MathnrS (towards the 
sonroe of Jnmna and Ganges riTers)^' the 
first of all spot! fsToorable for mental 
cahn,'"p.887. 

JSpock ofKis visit to Asoka, 

This erent is placed after Asoka's con- 
version, p. 889. 

dremnstanees under which invited. 

"The King Asoka proceeded to the 
Kukkata monastery at (PA)alipatra) and 
there taking the place of honour, said with 
hands joined in respect: 'Is there any 
other j[)erson, &c., &c. P' Then Yaoas the 
Sthayira of the assembly replied thus: 
'Yes, O great King! there exists one . . . 
theson of Ghipta . . • Upagnpta,'" p. 886. 



Mode ef imrittttion^Asoka alters this on 
advice ef his ministers, and sends a simple 
message. 

"The king having been informed con- 
voked a crowd of his ministers and said 

• • • 'I willmyself goto seethe Sthavira' 

• . • But the ministers replied, 'Sir! it is 
. (ooly);necessary to send a messenger . • . 

the sage . . will certainly come him* 
self ,"• p. 888. 



Asoka arranges a Boat service to hriag the 
Monk. 

"Asoka, thinking that the Sthavira 
Upagapta will come by water, established 
boats all the way between Mathnra and 
PataHputra," p. 888. 



Momliptttta Tisso was taioiht by a 
pupil (S^Bcmaka (a pupil of 'Dinko') who 
was the great Thero (Sthavira) at the 
Eukkutartbna monastery of Pataliputra, 
pp. 88 and 80. 

"This superlatively-gifted pmrson 
having attained that qualification in a 
short time anived at the sanctification of 
Sotapati^ • ^ • and ultimately he was ele- 
vated to a Thero . • • and became as cele- 
brated as the sun and moon»" p. 88. 

" He sojourned for seven years in soli- 
tude in pious meditation at the 'Aho- 
ganga'* mountain (beyond the Ganges) 
towards the source of the river," p. 8flL 



This event is plaeed after Aioka's con- 
version, pp. 86, 84, 85. 

"The great Idnjg Pham^iisoko ..« re- 
pairing to the chief (Buddhist) temple (of 
Pi^i-putra)* • • . enquired of the priest- 
hood — ^'Is there or is there not any 
priest of sufficient authority who alleviat- 
ing my doubts can restore me the com- 
forts of BeligionP' He priesthood re- 
plied to the sovereign: 'O warrior king! 
the Thero Tisso, the son of Moggali, is 
fuoh a person,' " p. 40. 



"On that very day in order tiiai the 
Thero might be brought on his invitation 
the (Asoka) despatched four Uieras each 
attended by one thousand priests, &c. 
• • ." But the saint refuses tbeome, and 
so agsin when double the number are 
sent, then " The king enquired ' what can 
the cause be Aat the 'Thero doe not 
come.'" The priests informed him 
thus ^<-' Illustrious monarch! on sending 
him this message: 'Lord! vouchsafe to 
extend thy aid to restore me to the faith 
—the Thero will come,' " p. 40. 

"He (Asoka) thus instructed: 'The 
Thero (Sthavira) on account of his great 
age will not be disposed to mount a con- 
veyance* do ye therefore transport the 
Thero in a vessel by the river,' " p. 40. 



1 Rookhill'i Lift of Buddha from the Tibotao. P^ 173. 

« rWemy art. above oited, p. 78. * r* ^ 

^ ^^*^9^!^^S^ ^.> ^ wade the hermitagB of Sambketa Sana/nein at the time of the 2nd 

«i in Mahecmati near Matftui* aoepr4- 
I (RookhiU I^ft of A 170). 
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THE HIGH FBIEST OF ASOKA. 



AeeeptaiMe of Invitafioiu 

"Then upagiipta to ihow hii bener- 
olenoe to king Ason embarkiiig . • . amrod 
at the town of Pataliputra," p. 888. 

Atoha advances to med kUn, 

" The king adranoed to meet the Stha- 
Tiia Upagapta," p. 889. 

Jsoka limtelfearriet the 8aff0 a$kor: 

" (Aaoka) descending from his elephant, 
he walked across the nver-bank and fixing 
one foot on Ihe bank, he placed the other 
on board the boat and taking in his arms 
the Sthayira Upagapta he truuported him 
to the ground," p. 889. 

Conduefi him to the Palace. 

"The king hayinff then introdnoed in 
great pomp the StiiaTira Upagapta into 
his royal abode/' p. 840. 

2fa##aff0ff(P) his limbs and seats him. 

"He (Asoka) took him betwen his 
arms and seated him on the seat which he 
had fixed. The body of the Sthayira 
Upagapta was refined and soft, soft as 
cotton wool. The kins peroeiying this 
said. — 'Noble creature, wy limbs are soft 
as cotton^ soft as the silk of Benares, but I 
unfortunate being, my limbs are rude and 
my body rough to the touch ! ' " p. 840. 

Asoka asks for a miracle. 

At this meeting none are asked, as in 
the Mahayaihsa, but they were afterwards 
asked in somewhat the same words, pp. 
841—845. 

They visit the Bodhi^tree at OayS together > 
"Then the King (Asoka) equipped with 
an army of the four bodies of troops took 
perfumes, flowers^and nurknds and set out 
in compamr with the Sthayira Upagupta 
. • • the Sthayira Upagupta haying led 
the kinff dose to the Bodni-tree, extend- 
ing hisliand said to him, 'Here, O great 
king, the Bodhi-sattya . . . attained the 
state of the completely perfect Buddha,' " 
p. 346. 



"He (Moggaliputto Tisso) in the yery 
act of hearing the message rose. They 
oonyeyed the Thero in a yessel," p. 40. 

•'The king went out to meet him." 
p. 40. 

•'The monarch (proceeding) till the 
water reached his knees, wiS the pro- 
foundeat respect offered the support of 
his right shoulder to the disembarking 
Thero. The benevolent Thero (SthaySa) 
• • . accepting the proferred right arm 
of the aoyereign, disembarked from the 
yessel," p. 41, 

'•The king conducting the Thero to the 
pleasure-garden Eativaddhana," p. 41. 

" Bathing ihis feet and anointing them 
(Aaoka) caused him to be seated," p. 41. 



"The soyereicn with the yiew of L^ 
the supernatural power of the Thero said 
to him 'Lord, I am desirous of witnessing 
a miracle, • . • The Thero, mamfested 
this miracle to him who was there 
seated," p. 41. 

"The king (Asoka) inquired (of ) . . . the 
chief priest, ike son of Moggali ... The 
lord of the land hearing this reply ordered 
the road to the Bodhi-tree to be swept 
and perfectly decorated and attended by 
the four constituent hosts of his military 
array, and by the great body of the priest- 
hooa . . . repaired to the great Bodhi- 
tree which was decorated witi^ eyery 
yariety of ornament, laden with flowers 
of every hue. A body of a thousand 
priests with the chief Thero (son of 
Moggali) at their head and a body of 
thousand monarch s with this emperor 
(Asoka) at their head haying enclosed 
the sovereign himself as well as the great 
Bo-tree, with uplifted clasped £inds 
gazed on the great Bo-tree,'' p. 112. 

This extensive agreement in so many details, in these .two accounts 
which are drawn from widely different sonroes, can scarcely he accidental. 
On the contrary, they seem to establish the identity of the two persons in 
question almost beyond doubt. 
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APPENDIX IX. 



Dr. T. BLOCK'S Translation of the Inscription in Jain 
Temple at (Kamaldah) Pataliputra. 



Text. 

Tramlaiion. 

In the year 1848, on the 5tb day of the bright half of Mftr^aiiirafl, a 
Monday,* the beginning of the building of the temple of the illustrious 
8ihQhbAadra'8Vdmi'Ji was made by the whole oongregation liviog at Pddali- 
pura;^ it was oonseorated by the Snri, the illustrious Ouidbcand-j* of the 
Tapagaccha (the son of) 6rdlh Lodha (P),^ together with all the Suris. 

« Read ^TWT?^ 
3 Read ?jflC 

s The date is irregular. Asmiming that tomavdtare * Monday ' has been wrongly put for $tnmva» 
vdscare * Wednesday,' the corresponding European date would be, Wednesday, 17th Movembsr, 1791 
A«D. But the year may also be wrong, and intended either for 1849 or 1847, in which cases the 
European equiyalents would be either Monday, 4^ December 1792, or Monday, 8th December 1789« 

* Professor Rhys Davids reads the third letter as t making the word P^talipumi, 

s I am rery uncertain as to the meaning of these four iyllables.— T. B. 



B. S. Pre«»-4917J-^80O-ia84908-.W.M.D'O. 
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